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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
(THE CAPITAL CITY LINE) 


Its Magnificent Through and Local Passenger 
Service between the East and South 
and Southwest. 


THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
is calledthe CAPITAL CITY LINE, because 
it enters the Capitals of the six states which 
it traverses, exclusive of the National Capital, 
through which its trains run solid from New 
York to Jacksonville and Tampa, Florida. It 
runs through Richmond, Va., Raleigh, N. 
C., Columbia, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Tallahassee, Fla. 

This road will continue to run the famous 
FLORIDA AND METROPOLITAN LIM- 
ITED and the FLORIDA AND ATLANTA 
FAST MAIL TRAINS, affording the only 
through limited service daily, including Sun- 
day, between New York and Florida, and is 
the shortest line between these points. 

These splendidly modern trains of the 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY arrive 
at and depart from Pennsylvania Railway 
Stations at Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York, carrying Pullman’s most 
improved equipment, with unexcelled dining 
car service, compartment drawing-room and 
observation cars. It has Pullman service five 
times per week each way from Washington to 
that celebrated resort, Pinehurst, N. C. 

It has the short line to and from Richmond, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Raleigh, Southern 
Pines, Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
Tampa and Atlanta, and the principal cities 
between South and East. It is also the direct 
route to Athens, Augusta and Macon. 

In Atlanta direct connections are made in 
the Union Station for Chattanooga, Nash- 
ville and Memphis, also for New Orleans and 
all points in Texas, California and Mexico. 

In addition it is the only line operating 
through trains and Pullman sleeping cars 
between Atlanta and Norfolk, where connec- 
tions are made with the Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Company, from New York, the M. & 
M. T. Company, from Boston and Provi- 
dence, the Norfolk & Washington Steamboat 
Company, from Washington, the Baltimore 
Steam Packet Company, from Baltimore, and 
the N. Y. P. & N. Railway, from New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Through Pullman cars also operated on 
quick schedules between Jacksonville and St. 
Louis, via Monticello, and between Jackson- 
ville and New Orleans, in addition to through 
trains with buffet chair cars between Savan- 
nah and Montgomery. 

The local train service is first-class, with 
most convenient schedules. 

In fact the SEABOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY will ticket passengers for any points, 
affording the quickest schedules, finest trains 
and most comfortable service. Its 1000-mile 
books, sold at $25.00, are good from Wash- 
ington, D. C.,; over the entire system of 2600 
miles, including Florida. 
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THE STATE OF MAINE 

With the month of May the woods 
and the sea have an inviting voice. It 
is a reminder that vacation time is draw- 
ing near and also suggests that plans for 
the annual outing are in order. 

Perhaps no section appeals more 
strongly, or is calculated to afford greater 
satisfaction to the seeker after health or 
recreation than the state of Maine, with 
its wonderful variety of forest, moun- 
tains, coast line and inland lakes. 

The ice is hardly clear of the ponds 
and streams before the pioneer fisherman 
starts thitherward, ready to cast his line 
for trout or salmon, and as the season 
advances the current of travel sets east- 
ward with a strong and steady flow. Not 
only the fisherman—and later the hunter 
of big game—but the still more numer- 
ous company of those who for a longer 
or shorter period desire change and rest, 
seck the rugged coast or the wooded 
retreats of our most eastern domain. 

Within a few years the heretofore re- 
mote, and in many respects the most in- 
viting portions of that great state, have 
become readily accessible by rail and 
steamer. The Boston & Maine system 
takes travellers from north, east, south 
and west to Portland, and from thence 
the Maine Central system, with equally 
fine equipment, and with the greatest 
degree of comfort furnishes conveyance 
to every point fron Sebago Lake to St. 
Croix river. The visitor may follow 
along the coast to Bath, Rockland, Ban- 
gor, Bar Harbor to Eastport, or by any 
of the numerous branch lines may with 
equal comfort and convenience reach any 
portion of the interior, including the 
famous Rangeley and Moosehead regions 
as well as far north into the Aroostook 
County. Later we may have occasion 
to refer more particularly to some sec- 
tions which may be of special interest 
to our readers. 





Cheap Excursion to California. 


Account of Epworth League meeting at San Fran 


cisco in July. Excursion tickets will be on sale on 
July 6th to 1$th, good to return until August 3lst, low 
rates of fare have been named for the round trip, and it 
desired tickets may be had returning via Portland 
Yellowstone Park and St. Paul, at small additiona 
cost. For full particulars call on or address W.5 
Howell, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 381 Broa 

way, New York, or W. W. Hall, New Engla: 

Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pai 

Railway, Boston, Mass. 
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What was the political meaning of 
the Kaiser’s visit we have now upon 
authority. Replying to Dr. Schaedler’s 
interpellation in the Reichstag, Count 
Biilow assured his hearers that it 
meant nothing. If England chose to 
throw herself at Germany’s head—un- 
der an entire delusion as it follows—in 
consequence of the Kaiser’s personal 
chivalry, it was, of course, not the in- 
terest of Germany to repulse her, 
though he inferred, by every adroit 
turn of the phrases in which he excels, 
that there was no positive necessity 
to reciprocate the emotions we insist 
upon importing into business. Here he 
evoked the strange but unfailing ac- 
companiment of the Chancellor’s 
speeches upon Anglo-German relations 
—unfriendly laughter in the Reich- 
stag. What should we, or Germany, 
think if all our references to one of our 
neighbors, in the House of Commons, 
were habitually received with an equal- 
ly uncomplimentary levity, and were 
intended to provoke it? Count Bii- 
low’s speeches ought not to be read in 
translations, which cannot do justice 
to their peculiar vein of jocose irony 
where England is concerned. Their 
idiomatic color is even less flattering 
to this country than their acidulated 
neutrality in direct statement. They 


carry more meaning to his German 
hearers than meets the British mind, 
and what the Reichstag understands 
them to expound are the merits of pur- 
suing a profitable policy towards this 
country in a thinly veiled spirit of be- 
nevolent contempt. The essential hu- 
mor of this attitude is always an ef- 
fective suggestion in the German Par- 
liament, and never fails, apparently, 
to draw the lightning as well as the 
laughter. Pungent platitude is, no - 
doubt, the only form of wit in which 
statesmen, dealing with the irritable 
susceptibilities of nations, dare  in- 
dulge; but it is possible that the Ger- 
man Chancellor’s favorite use, even of 
this slight luxury, might be economized 
with some advantage. The atti- 
tude in which he most pleases the an- 
ti-English gallery is far from irksome 
to him personally, but would be forced 
upon him, even if he disliked it, by the 
necessity of managing his audience. 
To us the facetious patronage of Count 
Biilow is a form of Schadenfreude less 
pleasing than the hearty malice of the 
Iron Chancellor, whose realism 
and humor were mingled in the 
true Shakespearian consistency. The 
Bismarckian dialect in the mouth 
of an extremely clever’ imitator 
begins to seem barren and repellent. 
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It was the cleverness of the imitation 
that at first amused, and there have 
not been wanting signs that the per- 
formance by dint of repetition, with 
the utmost skill, but little change, be- 
gins to pall upon the Reichstag itself. 
The point is that the Kaiser’s visit is 
explained by Count Biilow to have 
been politically meaningless, and that 
it was the only explanation which his 
hearers would have tolerated. 

Among the great qualities of the 
German people a sound political in- 
stinct has never been counted. Noth- 
ing in the magnificent achievement of 
a powerful executive compelling na- 
tional forces to a given line of action, 
in spite of the irreconcilable conten- 
tions of national thought, seems to 
have remedied a historie deficiency. 
Appearing in many shapes, political, 
economic, administrative, social, it re- 
mains an inherent and most dangerous 
weakness, and with the absence of a 
Bismarck it threatens once more, to 
the alarm of every calm observer in 
Germany itself, to imperil an empire 
for a syllogism and to sacrifice the fu- 
ture in the stubborn perversity of the 
hour. French fanaticism becomes fu- 
rious or languid according as it feels 
itself effective against persons or the 
reverse; but nothing can be clearer to 
the German extremist than that his ob- 
stinacy is rooted in reason. He is not 
disorderly but he is immovable. With 
its agrarians, its Socialists, its Man- 
chester Radicals, its Clericals, its Al- 
satians, Poles and Jews, the German 
Empire enjoys all the evils of all politi- 
cal extremes. The religious sectarian- 
ism of the Thirty Years’ War was 
hardly more pedantic, unyielding and 
regardless of a common good than the 
political sectarianism which masters a 
vast majority of the German people. 
Four at least of these parties represent 
not merely different programs, but 
complete and incompatible theories of 
life. The agrarian east of the Elbe is 
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a jackboot doctrinaire whose whole so- 
cial creed is as definite and exclusive 
as that of collectivism itself. To the 
Radical followers of Eugen Richter, 
the anti-imperial views of Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Labouchere would 
appear a corrupt and feeble compro- 
mise. Socialism at large would be 
nothing but for the existence and ex- 
ample of the German Socialists. The 
Centrum has done more to maintain 
the modern prestige of the Catholic 
Church than the efforts of clericalism 
in all the rest of Europe. Nor is the 
Irish question itself so exasperated and 
menacing as the Polish question. The 
Prussian hekatisten may be called the 
ultra-Orangemen of the eastern prov- 
inces, seeking at the beginning of the 
twentieth century to apply the prin- 
ciples of the plantation of Ulster 
against the Polenthum whose tena- 
cious and insidious vitality not only 
resists every effort of its opponents, 
but spreads at their expense. The Ger- 
man people as a whole has never 
shown its characteristic defect of polit- 
ical instinct more clearly than in its 
present absolute alienation from the 
Kaiser upon the issue of their relations 
towards this country. Hatred of Eng- 
land now belongs to the whole cate- 
gory of German fixed ideas, and must 
be accepted as another mania added 
to the rest. 

The Kruger telegram was the most 
popular act of the German Emperor’s 
reign. It is hardly too much to say 
that his bestowal of the Order of the 
Black Eagle upon Lord Roberts was 
the most unpopular. The visit of the 
Kaiser was a psychological moment in 
the relations of the two countries, and 
upon our side it may in all reasonable- 
ness be said that nothing was wanting. 
The death of the Queen had thrown the 
country into a chastened and suscepti- 
ble mood. Never was a nation in a 
great hour more anxious to purify it- 
self from all unworthiness. 
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The supreme pathos and solemnity 
attending the death and burial of 
Queen Victoria were felt in France. 
They were not felt in Germany. The 
circumstances which softened the dis- 
like of the French had no effect upon 
the more virile and convinced preju- 
dice of Germans. There could have 
been no more impressive exhibition of 
the obstinacy and extent of that en- 
mity than the fact that the prolonga- 
tion of the Kaiser Wilhelm’s visit and 
bestowal of the Order of the Black 
Eagle upon Lord Roberts signified not 
a rapprochement between the British 
and the German peoples, but a breach 
between the German people and the 
German Emperor. That was a revela- 
tion which promises to have a far- 
reaching effect upon the political evolu- 
tion of Europe. 

Had his own subjects wished it, the 
Kaiser might have taken the hands of 
the two nations and joined them to- 
gether across the coffin of Queen Vic- 
toria. The hand of “England was 
stretched out involuntarily in spite of 
all previous warnings that there could 
be no place for sentiment in Anglo- 
German policy. It is our greatest fault 
in international affairs that we do not 
distinguish, except with extreme reluc- 
tance and after severe experience, be- 
tween our interests and our emotions. 
We seem to have some constitutional 
difficulty of temperament which pre- 
vents us from getting a practical grasp 
of the elements of Bismarckiar diplo- 
macy. The weakness is always a 
weakness, but it acts in two very dif- 
ferent ways, one perhaps as creditable 
to our national character as the other 
is injurious. When we veneer our sel- 
fishness with sentiment, as we con- 
stantly do with singular unction and in 
perfect unconsciousness, we exasperate 
all the nations of Europe into renewed 
accusations of that old charge of hy- 
pocrisy which we have never really 
been able to understand. But we have, 
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after all, the quality of our defect, ~ id 
the facility with which we ignore all 
prudent calculation of our interests 
when our feelings are generously 
moved ought long ago to have been 
placed to the better side of our moral 
account, although it is not an element 


of intelligence in our policy. Every 
sane thinker in Europe, for instance, 
realizes that there are serious consider- 
ations, such as no sentiment can re- 
move, which would make it impossible 
in any case to be sanguine as to the 
prospects of maintaining friendship be- 
tween England and Germany. The 
British Empire depends for existence 
upon the supremacy of its trade as 
much as does the Kaiser’s empire upon 
the supremacy of its arms. No coun- 
try has ever inflicted, as a matter of 
fact, an injury not merely to our pres- 
tige, but to the very substance of our 
strength, so profound as that of Ger- 
many in sapping our commercial power. 
It would be immoral and absurd to 
seek or desire the political destruction 
of the German people, because of their 
success in the sphere of our vast mer- 
cantile monopoly, where no other coun- 
try could succeed at all except at our 
expense. But the fact that one na- 
tion is engaged with every right and 
with the most remarkable efficiency, in 
undermining the foundations of an- 
other, is not in itself an aid to good re- 
lations between them. 

Would a professed policy of friend- 
ship between England and Germany be 
more to our advantage, or even better 
designed to promote a due appreciation 
and respect between the two peoples 
than a policy of natural equipoise on 
our part, leaning our weight against 
that of our great industrial rival, with 
the proper aim of preventing a commer- 
cial rivalry from developing, as it has 
unmistakably tended to do, into a polit- 
ical danger? This is a very arguable 
and momentous issue, which ought not 
to be decided either way in haste and 
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upon irrelevant considerations. The 
converse of the question was until re- 
eently the great doubt of German 
statesmanship, whatever it may be 
now. But neither side of the question 
has ever yet presented itself in a clear 
light to the British Foreign Office or 
the British public, prone to claim ad- 
miring kinship with our “Teutonic cous- 
ins’—a phrase as delusive and danger- 
ous as any in language—and to attrib- 
ute to cousinship in business pacific vir- 
tues which fraternity itself has never 
possessed in the bosoms of families. 
There are good reasons why political 
co-operation between the two Powers 
might be possible and desirable in spite 
of the more obvious appearances which 
strongly suggest the contrary. But at 
the moment of the Kaiser’s tender 
homage to the dead Queen, reason for 
us had nothing to do with the question. 
Our hearts went out to him with an ir- 
resistible emotion. The last traces of 
the pencil upon an old telegram were 
effaced. Whatever happens in the fu- 
ture, the Emperor William can never 
again quite lose the attachment of his 
mother’s country, which would still re- 
gard him, if the fate of the two empires 
came even to the worst, with tragic 
affection. If any political result was 
to come out of the Kaiser’s visit, Eng- 
land had done her part. But upon the 
side of the German people there was 
not merely abstention from reciprocity. 
There was direct and passionate rejec- 
tion—the furor Teutonicus in its most 
wilful form. The decoration of Lord 
Roberts with the Black Eagle gave the 
ill-humor of the Kaiser’s people an 
admirable pretext for bursting into 
expression, but it was in reality a 
hoarded spleen. It had been gathering 
throughout the Kaiser’s visit, and was 
increased by every conspicuous and 
touching incident which made so op- 
posite an impression upon ourselves. 
The strange display of hostility was 
dictated in a word by the very fear lest 


the Emperor’s journey should result in 
better relations with us. 

The refusal was deliberate and mo- 
mentous. England is not only free to 
review the whole subject of Anglo- 
German relations, without prejudice or 
prepossession, but after the last of a 
series of cumulative lessons she is 
more in the mood to do so than she has 
ever been before. 

It is necessary that the position of 
Germany herself should be better un- 
derstood if we are to recover complete 
command of the national nerve in 
dealing with this subject. That position 
is by no means so powerful as it looks 
or as it was. It is in many ways one 
of extraordinary difficulty, internal and 
external and the prospect is one of 
far greater risk and uncertainty than 
at any time since the foundation of 
the Empire. Germany aims with a far 
more confident ambition than we can 
make ourselves realize at commercial 
and naval supremacy; what she dreads 
above all is isolation. It is certain that 
she cannot achieve the first, and if she 
persists in attempting to do so will 
not avoid the other. But for England 
she would already have been isolated 
in China. How long does Teutonic An- 
glophobia suppose that isolation for all 
practical purposes could be averted in 
Europe if England were driven to 
range herself with Russia and France 
—a change which would improve our 
relations with the United States—and 
Italy “were withdrawn in that case 
from the Triple Alliance? 

German interference, guided by a 
daring and masterly speculation upon 
the duration of European peace, cross- 
es the path of more countries at once 
as a matter of fact than has the policy 
of any power since Napoleon or Louis 
the Fourteenth. If she continues to 
give hostages to fortune in every di- 
rection without deciding definitely 
upon which line she means to develop, 
a coalition against her would be far 




















more probable than one against us. In 
the last decade her policy has been a 
most remarkable system of throwing 
out feelers on every side. She has ar- 
rived now close upon the point when 
she must reveal her main line of move- 
ment. That will be her critical period. 
At present all the feelers of Germany 
are still extended. She has challenged 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy in trade and 
at sea. She has succeeded in rousing 
the suspicion and antagonism of the 
United States, which is determined to 
warn her off South America, and is 
building by ship against ship a fleet 
which is meant to be at any rate more 
than equal to the German. America is 
less friendly to Germany than to any 
other Power, and the German Press, 
which is, to a large extent, more mis- 
chievous than that of the French in its 
obstinate offensiveness, is habitually 
more hostile and jeering in its tone to- 
wards America than to any country 
except England. This is a profound 
mistake, indicated in a remark- 
able warning from no less a 
pen than that of Herr von Brandt upon 
the subject of the “German Press and 
Foreign Politics.’" He pointed out 
what is lamentably true, that the Pan- 
German spirit has created uneasy sus- 
picion, thoroughly justified for the rest, 
even in Austria. Herr von Brandt was 
prophetic when he accused the ex- 
treme agrarian and anti-Semite organs 
of “not only setting themselves to out- 
herod Herod, by their polemics against 
the United States and England, but do- 
ing their utmost to create enmity even 
with Austria-Hungary in her internal 
politics, and upon the subject of com- 
mercial treaties with Russia, Italy, 
England, the United States, and it might 
even be added the rest of the whole 
world.’”? This is a scathing verdict 
from so grave and responsible a judge. 


1Zeitfragen. By M. von Brandt, Berlin. 
1900. Pp. 380-82. Translated in The Living 
Age, July 14, 1900. 

* Ibid., p. 381. 
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Since then the capitulation to the agra- 
rians upon the question of the Com- 
mercial Treaties, though Count Biilow 
will probably be unable to go so high 
in raising the corn duties as he has led 
that ruthless party to expect, has dis- 
tinctly injured the spirit of the rela- 
tions between the Dual Monarchy and 
Italy, while opening the prospect of 
a tariff war with Russia worse than 
that of the early nineties, which would 
ruin the Silesian iron trade. This is 
a development threatened by M. 
Witte’s organ, the Journal of Com- 
merce and Industry, which not only 
repudiates Bismarck’s theory, a fallacy 
on the part of that great man, that un- 
favorable trade relations need not af- 
fect political relations, but makes a 
very significant personal attack upon 
Count Biilew. Italian opinion on this 
point agrees with Russian, and the 
Corriere di Napoli, for instance, de- 
clares that if Italy should be shut out 
from German markets the “Triple Al- 
liance would become unthinkable.” 
France no longer desires to provoke 
war, even with the help of Russia, 
but no one can doubt that if Fortune 
ever seems to have turned against Ger- 
many, the “revanche” feeling would 
light up like a sudden flame. Above 
all comes the question of the political 
relations of Berlin and St. Petersburg 
—the ascendancy of German influence 
at Constantinople, the silent struggle 
in the Balkans, the appearance of Ger- 
man power in China, and the Baghdad 
railway scheme, the Kaiser’s most fas- 
cinating and quite his most daring ad- 
venture. There are elaborate explana- 
tions of these things to St. Petersburg, 
but Russia is dissatisfied. Russia waits 
and hates. Upon the present lines the 
aims of Berlin policy and the political 
passions of the German people, the lat- 
ter doing what the former leave un- 
done, are raising suspicion and dislike 
of Germany, by a slow but everywhere 
perceptible ‘process, in England, the 
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United States and Russia, while 
France never ceases to long for the 
downfall of her despoiler, and Austria 
and Italy are made irritable and anx- 
ious by the agrarian crusade and the 
Pan-German spirit, and are growing 
deeply distrustful of the whole situa- 
tion. Nor is it doubtful that the first 
failure, or misfortune of an empire no 
longer adhering to Bismarck’s principle 
of “saturation,” would reveal the uni- 
versal unpopularity of another nation 
than ourselves in a world that has paid 
a frightful price for German success 
in a grinding dead-weight of material 
pressure. 

Germany may have secretly given 
satisfactory explanations of what are 
her ultimate aims in some capitals, 
perhaps to our own Foreign Office. If 
not, and she does not define her policy 
while her Press continues to indulge 
in its promiscuous international 
antipathies, there could be no 
question of what must be the 
end of this—it would be _ isolation. 
There was a moment last year, after 
the Russian move to take away Othel- 
lo’s occupation by evacuating Pe-chi-li 
before Count Waldersee arrived, when 
the fear that “isolation” had come at 
last struck a cold shiver through 
the empire. Doubts of many things 
have begun to steal through German 
minds owing to a series of curious co- 
incidences. In spite of Count Biilow’s 
delightful speeches, it has been “never 
glad, confident morning again” since 
last September—never quite as in the 
mood of exuberant confidence which 
ushered in the new century a year in 
advance. Germany during the last six 
months has had more self-questionings 
and more reason for them, than at any 
time since 1870. 

(1) The mission of Count Waldersee 
has been an injury to her policy, and 
has very slightly, but perceptibly, de- 
tracted from her military prestige. Her 
organization was not quite equal to 


that of the Indian army or of 
Japan. There were no exceptional re- 
sults from the possession by the inter- 
national forces of a German Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This was not the 
fault of Count Waldersee, who made 
the best of his limited opportunities, 
and has been heartily sick of a false 
position. The fact remains that the 
German expedition has been an anti- 
climax in every sense. It did all the 
ordinary things, no doubt, at least as 
well as they were done by troops of 
other nations; but the victors of 1870 
cannot be reduced with impunity to 
playing ordinary parts under circum- 
stances however unavoidable. It was 
different with the German navy, which 
undoubtedly added to its reputation at 
Taku, and upon Admiral Seymour’s ex- 
pedition, as it does upon every oppor- 
tunity. No one doubts either that the 
German army is still the best in the 
world. But the final impression made 
by Count Waldersee’s expedition is 
undoubtedly that the German army is 
not by so much the best as had been 
imagined; and the superstitious admi- 
ration with which it had been regarded 
since 1870 has been reduced. The Chi- 
nese adventure after the “Waldersee 
theatricals,” with which it opened, 
has been in itself a bitter disappoint- 
ment, and Germans wish that it should 
be got off the stage as soon as possible. 
Count Waldersee—though this is a fact 
which could be gathered from nothing 
in the tone of Count Biilow’s speeches 
to the Reichstag—-has received no thor- 
oughly loyal and effectual support but 
that of obnoxious England. This is 
partly why the Chinese adventure is 
unpopular. The opposition, decorous 
but deadly, between Russian and Ger- 
man policy at Pekin, has been the 
cause of deeper apprehension than has 
been, perhaps, quite understood by 
other countries, since the relations with 
the giant neighbor in the East are the 
subject upon which even German writ- 
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ers and speakers who are irresponsible 
upon other subjects become compara- 
tively reticent and discreet. Nothing 
can conceal the fact that the wire be- 
tween Berlin and St. Petersburg—in 
the Iron Chancellor’s famous meta- 
phor—shows an increasingly ominous 
tendency to get out of order. 

(2) Social scandals of the kind which 
the Kaiser has passionately detested 
and deplored since the beginning of his 
reign have shown that Germany has 
not escaped the penalty of splendid 
materialism. Its dangers are greater 
in Germany than in any other 
country, for socialism is mate- 
rialism erected into a_ religion, 
and while its economic triumph is im- 
possible its system of anti-Christian 
morals spreads at the expense of every 
other religion. But everything wrong 
that is exposed in the present state of 
Government and society assists the 
Socialists. The Sternberg case was in 
itself the sort of isolated case of per- 
sonal depravity which might have oc- 
eurred in any country, but the inci- 
dental revelations of corruption and im- 
morality among the police created a 
painful feeling that there was some- 
thing rotten in the State. German bu- 
reaucracy as a whole was brought un- 
der suspicion by a very different inci- 
dent. What was called the 12,000 
marks affair showed that the German 
Home Office through its official, Dr. 
Woedtke, had not only accepted but 
had actually solicited that contribution 
from an Employers’ Federation, for 
the purposes of promoting the Govern- 
ment Bill to cripple strikes by protect- 
ing free labor. The mysterious man- 
ner in which the Socialists unearth 
such damaging discoveries as these, 
shows also another of the dangers of 
a poorly paid bureaucracy, full of dis- 
appointed men in a country infected by 
Socialism, whose theories offer pe- 
culiar attractions to the vain, or bitter, 
or clever specimens of the bureaucratic 
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type. In the collapse of the mortgage 
banks again, one of the defaulters was 
a German, Jabez Balfour, who had 
built as many churches as a Crusader 
with a heavy conscience, and had been 
decorated for his pious labors. These 
things have all injured the legend of 
the general superiority of Germany 
over other countries. It would prob- 
ably be easy to exaggerate their sig- 
nificance. The Socialists exaggerate 
them upon system, and with effect. 

(3) The depression in trade which 
has prevailed in Germany since last 
autumn, is a more serious and dis- 
quieting symptom. It has been an ex- 
tremely severe reminder that the em- 
pire which does not lie between auto- 
cratic Russia and democratic France 
for nothing, and has peculiar social 
difficulties of its own, is acquiring all 
the evils as well as the advantages of 
industrial development. Labor has 
already begun to be thrown out of 
work, and it is feared that as summer 
approaches the numbers of the unem- 
ployed will become very large. In the 
coal trade stocks are accumulating, 
though output is restricted by laying 
off night-shifts. The state of the metal 
trades, which are a good index to the 
general condition, is worse. Many 
blast-furnaces have been blown out, 
and there is a dearth of orders. The 
pig-iron syndicate is accused of keep- 
ing up its prices beyond reason—for 
the Trust system is spreading rapidly 
in Germany—and making profitable 
production of steel impossible. The 
Koelnische Zeitung pointed out the 
other day that under present conditions 
“capital is being swallowed up, and if 
there is no recovery many works will 
be ruined.” Here again, we must not 
take too soon as an industrial disaster 
what may indeed become so, if the 
general commercial reaction which has 
set in everywhere should be prolonged 
and severe. But Germany is suffering 
from the familiar effects of over-pro- 
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duction and over-speculation. Herr 
Edward Bernstein, the Collectivist 
writer of singularly judicial mind as 
well as of singular ability, pointed out 
recently that the English cotton indus- 
try, owing to Free Trade, had shown 
greater staying power than the Ger- 
man. We must not forget that Amer- 
ica has suffered far more from over- 
speculation and production than Ger- 
many, and that her temporary set-back 
was far from indicating any inherent 
failure. The question, therefore, is not 
whether the competing power of Ger- 
many is impaired at the moment, but 
whether that result is due to permanent 
conditions. To some extent this is ob- 
viously the case—to what extent can- 
not yet be said. The depression is 
set down to higher wages and the 
driving up in the price of raw mate- 
rials. Wages will fall, but will not be 
reduced to their former level, and that 
Germany, in any case, will avoid seri- 
ous labor troubles is improbable. Ger- 
man competition, though its past pres- 
sure may not be appreciably relaxed, 
is working upon a narrower margin 
of advantage, and is unlikely, if British 
Trade Unionism is sagacious, to main- 
tain its recent rate of progress. 

(4) Upon that point the question of 
the Commercial Treaties has a vital 
bearing. This is a subject that can 
only be glanced at here. But it is ob- 
vious that if Count Caprivi’s system is 
to be abandoned, under which German 
industry has made its most gigantic 
strides during the last decade, there 
will be an end of German competition 
altogether. With the cost of raw mate- 
rial increased by legislation, while du- 
ties were raised in all surrounding 
markets against the German finished 
article, British trade would recover at 
least as much of what it had lost as 
American enterprise failed to intercept. 
Baron Heyking, the Russian Consul, 
speaking at a Tyne ship-launch the 
other day, referred to the excellent 
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prospect offered to a Free Trade coun- 
try by one tariff war already broken 
out between the United States and 
Russia, and another apparently im- 
pending between Russia and Germany. 
Count Biilow has already created con- 
sternation among wide commercial 
classes by his indefinite capitulation to 
the agrarians. The price of bread, the 
primary raw material of human indus- 
try, is to be raised. By how much is 
the point upon which all depends. The 
Socialists have here another weapon, 
which they are employing with the 
usual vigor and ability of their propa- 
ganda. If the commercial reaction 
should be exceedingly severe, the in- 
crease in the price of bread, simultane- 
ously with a lowering of wages and 
shrinking of employment, will produce 
a state of things from which sinister 
consequences may be expected in Ger- 
man industry and politics alike. It is 
incredible that Count Biilow can con- 
template an increase in the tariffs to 
the extent that would destroy any pros- 
pect of renewing the present system 
of trade treaties. But another Zoll- 
krieg with Russia cannot be avoided by 
any terms with which the agrarians 
would be content. Yet German trade 
with Russia has doubled since the end 
of the last tariff struggle, seven years 
ago. It is certain that there will be 
some legislative alteration in the eco- 
nomic conditions of German industry, 
and that the alteration, whatever else 
it may be, must be against the interests 
of German competition. 

This indeed brings us to the heart 
of the whole subject, and the issue 
upon which depends the solution of the 
great problem—after all, will Germany 
fail? Is the empire to develop indus- 
trialism at the expense of agriculture, 
or is agriculture to be defended at all 
costs against industry? “Unsere Zu- 
kunft liegt auf dem Wasser?” But 
was the Kaiser’s famous phrase a true 
prophecy or a thrilling fallacy, and 

















does German’s future really lie on the 
sea or the land? The answer is by no 
means the forgone conclusion that in 
this country there has been an almost 
universal tendency to assume. On the 
contrary, it may be said without hesi- 
tation that if Germany is_ seri- 
ous in the ultimate ambition to 
be an equally great power on 
both elements, she must demon- 
strably fail. It is an attempt in 
which no country has succeeded, and 
the German Empire cannot come as 
near success as did France under the 
ideas of Colbert. But we can narrow 
the question to much closer limits than 
this. Germany could not safely trust 
her future to the water, unless she 
could hope to attain the complete na- 
val and commercialsupremacy of which 
in the hour of our humiliation during 
the Boer War, she was much inclined 
to dream. It is impossible that she can 
attain that supremacy. It is reckoned 
that eight days’ food for her whole pop- 
ulation is already sea-borne. If she 
earries her industrial transformation 
as far in the next twenty as it has been 
carried in the last twenty years, she 
will cease, as we have done, to be a 
self-contained nation. But we have 
our safeguard in an absolutely over- 
whelming fleet and our determination 
upon no account to quarrel with Amer- 
ica. If Germany cannot obtain our 
absolute command of the sea, and yet 
is to become almost as dependent upon 
foreign food and raw material as we 
are, it follows that what she must find 
on the water is not her fortune but her 
fate. 

It is as certain as anything in poli- 
tics need be that if absolute pre-emi- 
nence in trade and sea power is to pass 
out of the hands of one branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, it will be trans- 
ferred to the other branch. The United 
States builds with a steady eye upon 
German naval programs, and will al- 
ways have a fleet more powerful than 
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that of Germany, probably far more 
powerful. If the sea-Sedan which all 
Teutonic enthusiasts for the fleet have 
visions of inflicting some day upon the 
British Empire, could by any possibil- 
ity take place, the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race, whose future necessarily lies on 
the sea and nowhere else, would join 
to redress the balance, and would shat- 
ter the rival, temporarily successful 
over one side of the family. In intro- 
ducing the Double Navy Bill, immedi- 
ately after the worst of our misfor- 
tunes in South Africa, Count Biilow 
spoke in terms that could only point to 
a partition of Greater Britain as a pos- 
sibility of the twentieth century. But 
Germany cannot acquire her colonies in 
that direction. She could submerge 
the present population of Canada, and 
Australia with her own annual sur- 
plus in a decade, no doubt; but the 
Monroe doctrine extends to Canada, 
and in case of danger would apply to 
Australia also. South Africa, with 
British and Dutch together, would be 
perfectly well able to look after 
itself. 

Not even a defeat of this country ina 
naval struggle, in which Germany 
might head the combined fleets of the 
Continent, would enable her to carve 
her colonies out of Greater Britain, or 
retain control of the sea _ with 
security for her trade and food 
supplies. These are remote spec- 
ulations somewhat briefly dwelt 
upon, but it may be well to have for- 
mally dismissed a delusion which has 
obtained a considerable vogue in Ger- 
many during the last few years. It is 
not without danger to us; it is infinite- 
ly more dangerous to her. But one 
thing in the world could make an An- 
glo-American alliance an actuality, and 
that thing would be the threatening 
development of German sea-power. 

The economics of the question are of 
more immediate importance than the 
politics and the arguments for them 
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are no less conclusive. Industrial su- 
premacy is for America, and Germany 
will presently be as hard pressed by 
Transatlantic competition in her turn 
as we have been by hers. This is an 
opinion against which German reason- 
ing, though profoundly disturbed on 
this point, fights hard, but it is not 
likely to be doubted in this country, 
and needs no detailed demonstra- 
tion. 

It is not the intention of this inquiry 
necessarily pursuing a special line of 
thought, to underestimate the immense 
vitality and ability which Germany 
will bring to the economic struggle as 
to every other. Professor Julius Wolf, 
of Breslau, in a striking paper upon 
this particular aspect of the question, 
very justly pointed out® that Germany, 
whom =» considers to have nothing 
furthe fear from English manufac- 
turers, has three great factors in her 
favor even as against the United 
States, (a) the closeness of the connec- 
tion between science and technical 
practice in every department of Ger- 
man activity, (6) the German spirit of 
thoroughness, (c) and the special Ger- 
man gift of assimilating all that other 
nations can teach. He might have add- 
ed to the list of advantages the posses- 
sion of the most efficient national di- 
rectorate in the world. These may 
largely help Germany even yet to sur- 
pass England in production, but they 
will not avail her to resist America. 
The United States has the special gift 
in which no country can compare with 
her—business ability. She has infinite- 
ly more material, more labor, more me- 
chanical inventiveness, more transport 
and shipping facilities, more means for 
reducing the cost of manufacture to a 
lower point than can be possible any- 
where else in the world. Germany can- 
not compete with her in thecolossal mass 
or the minute specialization of her pro- 
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duction, in every thing that is repre- 
sented by the great Steel Trust, and 
the genius of America is concentrated 
upon commercial energy as the Ger- 
man spirit, which will continue to ex- 
cel in many other and some higher 
things, never can be. German industry 
in its turn will be reduced to the de- 
fensive, perhaps within the next dec- 
ade. The idea of a United States of 
Europe, which is much in evidence, 
will assuredly not be formed in the 
interests of Germany. Russia would 
not join it against America, and the at- 
tempt would probably end in nothing 
so certainly as a final determination of 
America to keep China open at any 
cost. Upon the line of challenge to 
Anglo-Saxon predominance, whether 
American or British, in sea-power and 
ocean trade, Germany must fail, and 
would suffer the fate of a sea-supported 
nation without sea-supremacy, and 
having, therefore, lost the control of 
its existence. 

If an exaggeration of the industrial 
at the expense of the agricultural side 
of national development should occur 
in Germany to anything like the same 
degree as in England, the risk of even- 
tual commercial defeat would be as 
great as the realization of that contin- 
gency would be ruinous. Meanwhile 
Socialism, which even now would be 
entitled under proportional representa- 
tion to over a hundred members in the 
Reichstag, would be fostered in the 
towns, while the rural population, 
which has been the backbone of Prus- 
sian military power, would decay. 
When the agrarians claim that they are 
the only party which matters in Ger- 
many, there is much to be said for 
their view. The most fascinating spec- 
ulation in European politics is as to 
what degree the Kaiser has become 
their convert, and whether the events 
of the past year—suggesting the re- 
served force of this country while re- 
vealing the enormous economic power 























and potential naval strength of Amer- 
ica—have not helped him to return to 
the conviction that, after all, the future 
of Germany mainly lies as inevitably 
upon the land as that of the Anglo-Sax- 
on race upon the sea. The effort of the 
German stock at expansion may be di- 
verted, but will not be arrested. It is 
difficult to imagine how the Pan-Ger- 
man estimate reckons 95 millions of 
the Teutonic breed—with which the 
Low Germans in general, and Holland 
in particular, are to be included with 
or without their will—as against a 
united Anglo-Saxon strength of only 
85 millions. That this statement can 
be received with great public applause in 
Pan-German lectures upon the destiny 
of their race to attain the headship of 
the world throws a valuable light upon 
a most powerful idea, singularly little 
appreciated in this country, though des- 
tined undoubtedly to some degree of 
realization. The very exaggeration of 
95 millions brings out the immense vi- 
tality of the Teutonic stock. In a few 
years it will be twice as numerous as 
the present population of the United 
Kingdom, for it is increasing in a high- 
er ratio than any other great race 
whatever. We are deluded by our 
vaunt that the British Empire com- 
prises a fourth of the world and a third 
of mankind. It is white population 
that counts in these things. There are 
only 50 millions of white men in the 
whole of the British Empire, including 
the French Canadians, the Irish Nation- 
alists and the Cape Dutch; while even 
in Australia our race is becoming omi- 
nously sterile. But there are already 
56 millions of people within the pres- 
ent limits of the German Empire, and 
they are growing at the rate of nearly 
another million a year. This is with- 
out counting the 10 millions of the race 
in Austria. If they are included, then 
it is a remarkable fact that between 
Hamburg and Trieste there is a Ger- 
man population of nearly 70 millions, 
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about exactly equal to the whole white 
population of the United States, and 
the more fertile of the two. No Ger- 
man believes for a moment that the 
future will be divided between the An- 
glo-Saxon and the Slav, for he knows 
that the Teutonic breed is likely upon 
present indications to become as nu- 
merous as the whole number of Eng- 
lish-speaking white men. 

The problem is whether the Teutons 
can be kept together. If a Greater 
Germany cannot be created, the sur- 
plus stream of population, when the 
present absorbing power of her indus- 
trialism is exhausted in a comparative- 
ly few years, will begin once more to 
flow to the United States and to Brit- 
ish colonies, and to be lost to the flag. 
To prevent that is what Germans re- 
gard as a matter of life and death. 
The hope of a whole race not willing 
to be second to any in the world is at 
stake. But if it cannot be achieved 
at the ultimate expense of the English- 
speaking world, how is it to be at- 
tempted? There is one shape and only 
one in which it can be realized if at all, 
and it lies in the creation of a Greater 
Germany, extending from Amsterdam 
across the Bosphorus to the Persian 
Gulf. This is an idea not new but new- 
ly revived, and in spite of the perilous 
obstacles in the path, it is at least more 
feasible at the expense of the Slav than 
is sea-supremacy at the cost of the 
Anglo-Saxon. It is, above all, the only 
plan which offers a means of obtain- 
ing territory for settlement—Asia Mi- 
nor or nothing. This theory is of late 
unmistakably in the air. A recent vol- 
ume of political criticism blamed Bis- 
marck for not having aimed at the uni- 
fication of the whole race, the annexa- 
tion of Austria and development to- 
wards the East. The Pan-German par- 
ty had sensational success in the re- 
cent Austrian elections. Dr. Kramarz 
the Czech leader, delivered, on March 
12th last, a bold and striking address, 
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in which the danger from his point of 
view, of Germany coming South, was 
looked very gravely in the face.* “Then 
Germany,” he declared, would be the 
first world-power (“That must be,” 
cried the Pan-Germans), “not only mas- 
ter of all middle Europe, but master 
politically and industrially of the Bal- 
kans and Asia Minor.” Karl Jentsch 
has recently discussed the interesting 
point that a breach with Russia and a 
rapprochement with Western Europe 
might lead perhaps to the liberalizing 
of German institutions. It would be 
needless to multiply references, but it 
should be noted that the most practical 
suggestion of Professor Wolf, of Bres- 
lau, in the lecture already mentioned 
upon the menace of American competi- 
tion, was the recommendation of an in- 
dustrial alliance including the German 
Empire, Austria-Hungary, the Balkans 
and Asiatic Turkey. Nor might it be 
so difficult to settle with the Czechs 
and Poles, as Dr. Kramarz imagines, 
since the campaigns against the Poles 
in Germany itself were a recognized 
means of keeping the wire to St. Pe- 
tersburg in proper order, and the re- 
constitution of Poland, should the bat- 
tle for world-power have to be fought 
out after all with Russia, would be a 
perfectly intelligible aim of German 
policy. It is in the conception of a 
Middle Empire alone that Germans can 
hope to unify their race; to possess the 
heart of the world; to gain room and 
resource for industrial development 
while remaining self-contained in an 
agricultural sense; and to retain their 
power upon a solid military base. 
Nor does Berlin perhaps despair of go- 
ing far in the way of achieving these 
things by way of absorption before 
peace is broken. But very different 
developments are possible, and it is 
our part to accept the fact that the 
Kaiser has never been further from 
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his people than in his personal rap- 
prochement with us. Nothing will bring 
German feeling to a true sense of the 
situation but a proof that the differ- 
ences of England and Russia are in no 
case irreconcilable and are less now 
than they have ever been. It is not 
our interest, as Count Biilow would 
say, to have Germany instead of Rus- 
sia at Constantinople and upon the 
Persian Gulf, and for a long time to 
come the wire between Berlin and St. 
Petersburg will, if possible, be put 
from time to time to its familiar uses 
at our expense. 

Count Biilow asserts that Germany 
is perfectly indifferent as to the future 
of Manchuria. He denies that the An- 
glo-German agreement can have the re- 
motest bearing upon the fate of that 
province, and prefers to speak signifi- 
cantly of the Yang-tze agreement. He 
declares that there are no differences 
with Russia that cannot be bridged 
over, and refers to the answering ex- 
pression of Count Lamsdorff’s satisfac- 
tion with a cordiality he has never 
shown in his references to this country, 
and amid loud cheers in the Reichstag 
such as no friendly references to Eng- 
land could ever win. Germany will 
continue to cover her advances in the 
Balkans and Asia by representing Eng- 
land as the real enemy of the Musco- 
vite. Whatever our own conviction or 
the gathering suspicion of Russia her- 
self may be that Germany as a 
world power must ultimately develop 
at the expense of the Slav or fail, we 
have no conceivable reason to assist 
that consummation. The struggle of 
Slav and Teuton for the South must be 
one of which no man can prophesy the 
end, but by no other process can a 
Greater Germany be created with con- 
trol of its means of existence. We can 
have no real security from certain pos- 
sible consequences of the hatred of 
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England throughout the land of fixed 
ideas, until we make our own settle- 
ment with Russia in disregard of ar- 
chaic superstitions derived from an 
extinct state of the Eastern question. 
Nor as a matter of proportion is it wise 
to higgle about our strict commercial 
rights in Manchuria, and to obstruct the 
inevitable process by which the ground 
over which the Siberian railway passes 
must become by that fact Russian. 
Prince Ukhtomsky’s conversion to 
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practicable ideas upon the subject of 
a settlement with this country is hardly 
more complete than the corresponding 
change which has been effected in the 


general mind of Englishmen. This is 
the extremely significant achievement 
of the people with a bad political in- 
stinct, and with an Emperor of genius 
whom they have ceased at the critical 
moment of their development to un- 
derstand. 
Caltchas. 





SIGNALLING TO MARS. 


BY SIR ROBERT BALL, F.R.8. 


I remember an occasion when the 
scientific world received a veritable 
“message from Mars,” which excited 
the liveliest interest and astonishment. 
I am not now referring to the admira- 
ble play which we have all enjoyed, 
and whose title is expressed by the 
words just written; I am thinking of 
the meeting of the British Association 
which was held at Plymouth in the 
year 1877. This particular meeting, 
otherwise memorable from the circum- 
stance that the marvellous instrument 
which we know as the telephone was 
then first made known to some of us, 
was by a singular coincidence the oc- 
easion on which one of the most strik- 
ing astronomical discoveries of the cen- 
tury was first announced on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

It was on August 11th, 1877, that 
Professor Asaph Hall, using the great 
refracting telescope in the observatory 
of Washington, discovered two minute 
satellites revolving about the planet 
Mars. Having taken another couple of 
nights to verify and complete his ob- 
servations, he despatched the telegram 





to Europe which was read at the Brit- 
ish Association. 

Many of us will remember the keen 
interest which this discovery excited. 
Had not previous great observers, in- 
cluding even Sir William Herschel him- 
self, toiled, yet toiled ineffectually, to 
discover moons circling about this plan- 
et? Had not Tennyson, assured of the 
absence of satellites, spoken of the 
“moonless Mars?” It was reserved 
for the distinguished American astron- 
omer, on the occasion we have men- 
tioned, to be successful where his pred- 
ecessors, less fortunate in their instru- 
ments and opportunities, had failed. 
If Professor Hall had found even a 
single moon attendant on the ruddy 
planet, the discovery would have ren- 
dered his name forever famous in the 
annals of great observers. But his in- 
dustry and skill met with a far more 
splendid reward; he discovered a sec- 
ond moon, and he pointed out to us the 
extraordinarily rapid movement of this 
inner satellite, which in three or four 
hours had moved from one side of the 
planet to the other. Nay, further, he 
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was able to announce, even in the earli- 
est days of his discovery, one of the 
great facts which these satellites dis- 
close—he was able to tell us the weight 
of the planet Mars. This was of much 
importance, because the weight of a 
planet is an astronomical element 
about which there is always some 
uncertainty unless a_ satellite be- 
longing to the planet can be made to 
give its definite pronouncement on the 
subject. 

My reason in now referring to this 
matter of somewhat ancient history is 
to call attention to the date when the 
discovery was made. I should not per- 
haps say the date—I should rather say 
the month of the year. Asaph Hall’s 
famous observation was made in Au- 
gust, and this is a fact which all who 
desire to see wonderful sights in Mars 
should lay to heart. They need never 
expect to obtain very attentive hearing 
from the astronomical world unless 
they are able to say their observations 
of the planet have been made in or 
about the month of August. Do not, 
please, let it be inferred from this 
statement that Mars is in a favorable 
position for observation in August of 
every year. This is, indeed, by no 
means the case. For example, Mars is 
not at the present moment in a really 
good position for observation; but next 
August it cannot be observed at all. 
Perhaps a few words of explanation 
will be necessary. 

The Earth and Mars and the Sun 
come into line, with the Earth between 
the two other bodies, once every two 
years and two months, or, to be more 
accurate, once every seven hundred 
and eighty days. When this is the 
case Mars is said to be in opposition, 
and comes on the meridian at midnight. 
The planet is then in general much 
nearer to us than when he occupies any 
other position. If the orbits of the 
Earth and of Mars were each exact 
circles, then the distance between Mars 


and the Earth at each opposition 
would of course be always the same; 
and accordingly every two years and 
two months the planet would be in a 
good position for observing and every 
one of these periods of good seeing 
would be equally advantageous with 
every other. But the tracks of the 
Earth and of Mars are ellipses, not 
circles. Mars, in fact, departs so con- 
siderably from a circle that the dis- 
tance from the Earth to the planet at 
the time of opposition is in some cases 
twice as great as it is at other times. 
We know, of course, that if the dis- 
tance of an object be doubled, the ap- 
parent size it presents is reduced to 
one-fourth, and consequently the fea- 
tures on Mars are seen four times as 
well during favorable oppositions as 
they are at unfavorable. 

We thus obtain a guide as to the oc- 
ecasions on which the planet can be seen 
to the greatest possible advantage. The 
point in the Earth’s track which ap- 
proaches most closely to the orbit of 
Mars is that which our Earth occupies 
on August 26th in each year. On that 
particular day the Earth passes be- 
tween the Sun and that point of the 
heavens in which Mars must be situat- 
ed when he is nearest to the Sun. In 
like manner, on February 22d in each 
year the Earth passes between the Sun 
and that point in the heavens in which 
Mars must be situated when he is at 
the greatest distance from the Sun. We 
can now readily obtain the principles 
which will guide us in determining 
whether an opposition is, or is not, 
favorable to the study of the features 
of the planet. If it should happen that 
the opposition occurred actually on 
August 26th, then Mars would be at 
the best possible position, and as near 
as it can come to the Earth under any 
possible circumstances. If, on the 
other hand, the opposition should hap- 
pen to take place on February 22d, it 
would then be about as unfavorable 
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as possible; for if the opposition hap- 
pened at any other time of the year, 
the Earth and the planet would be 
nearer together. We thus see that we 
have by the date alone a very fair test 
as to the excellence of any opposition 
of Mars for the purpose of a minute 
scrutiny of its surface. The nearer 
that date is to August 26th the better 
the opportunity, while the nearer that 
date is to February 22d the worse the 
opportunity. 

For an opposition of Mars to take 
place at the most favorable time is a 
somewhat rare occurrence. It did, 
however, happen in 1877, when the op- 
position occurred on September 5th, 
which was only ten days after the best 
conceivable date. It was the knowl- 
edge of this circumstance which in- 
duced Professor Asaph Hall to take 
advantage of this exceptional oppor- 
tunity, and to undertake that careful 
search for the satellites of Mars which 
was crowned with such remarkable 
success. Those of us who remember 
the appearance of Mars as a glorious 
ruddy orb in the autumn of 1877 will 
easily appreciate the significance of an 
opposition which occurred at the right 
time. We had another fairly good op- 
position in 1892, and there will be an- 
other in 1909. 

I have introduced this little discus- 
sion for the purpose of explaining the 
remark that astronomers never expect 
any startling discoveries to be made 
about Mars, its satellites, or its mark- 
ings, unless those discoveries are made 
in either August or September. I hope 
I have made it clear that we do not 
mean that such discoveries may be 
looked for every August and Septem- 
ber; but it is certainly true that the 
conditions of observation cannot from 
the nature of things, be exceptionally 
favorable unless in the two months 
mentioned. : 

This consideration finds its signifi- 
eance in connection with the para- 
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graphs which have been going the 
round of the papers within the last 
few weeks as to certain alleged remark- 
able phenomena presented by this plan- 
et. Every astronomer who reads these 
statements, and is asked to believe that 
strange manifestations are apparent 
from this neighboring world, will at 
once say that, as such things were not 
seen when the opposition was really 
favorable, it is in the highest degree 
unlikely that they are to be seen now, 
when the opposition is about as bad 
as itcan be. If these wonderful things 
had veritable existence, it is not in 
January or February that we should 
be reading of them; for, as already re- 
marked, in such months as these we 
can never expect important observa- 
tions to be made of Mars. No one who 
has ever looked at the glory of that 
planet in an August or September op- 
position, and its comparative feeble- 
ness when the opposition occurs in less 
favored months, will hesitate for a mo- 
ment in viewing with very grave 
doubts any statements of alleged signs 
in the planet at the present time. I do 
not, indeed, go so far as to say that it 
is absolutely impossible for a discovery 
to be made about the globe of Mars at 
a February opposition, but the improb- 
ability of such an achievement is so 
exceedingly great that an unusual 
amount of testimony of the very 
strongest kind would be required to 
outweigh the presumption against it. 
For this reason alone, even if there 
were not many others, astronomers 
attach no importance whatever to cer- 
tain statements about Mars which have 
recently obtained considerable circula- 
tion. Whether there are inhabitants 
on that planet we have not the slight- 
est idea. Even if there are inhabitants 
it would be extremely doubtful wheth- 
er they are conscious of the existence 
of this earth, or feel any desire to com- 
municate with us. But we may be certain 
that if there are inhabitants on Mars, 
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and if they have been so ill-advised as 
to have chosen the present time for 
making efforts to cause some demon- 
stration which shall be perceptible to 
this earth, then their astronomical 
knowledge must be in a deplorable con- 
dition. They have chosen as the occa- 
sion for such efforts the very worst pos- 
sible opposition. If the Martians are 
intelligent, they ought to know that a 
signal to be perceptible two miles off 
has to be four times as big as a signal 
perceptible one mile off, and that conse- 
quently they would be making an ut- 
terly foolish waste of their powers if 
they attempted any communication at 
a time so inappropriate as the present. 

These considerations may perhaps 
help to dispose of the recent state- 
ments regarding Mars which have ob- 
tained wide circulation, though we may 
be glad to think that the credence at- 
tached to them seems generally not 
greater than they deserve. But as the 
discussion of possible Martian signals 
recurs from time to time, it may be 
worth while to recall a few of the con- 
ditions bearing on the questien. 

The distance of Mars from the Sun 
varies. It is sometimes as much as 
153,000,000 miles, and it is sometimes 
as low as 127,000,000 miles. The track 
that the Earth follows is much more 
nearly circular than is the track of 
Mars, but still there is an appreciable 
change between the distances of the 
Earth from the Sun at the different 
seasons. The actual distance between 
the two bodies is sometimes as great 
as 93,500,000 miles, and sometimes as 
small as 90,500,000 miles. A very little 
consideration of these figures will show 
how the very best possible position of 
Mars is to be obtained. As the track 
of our Earth lies far inside that of 
Mars, it is obviously essential that 
when we come closest to the planet its 
distance frem the Sun should be at its 
lowest point—that is to say, at 127,000,- 
000 miles. On the other hand, the 


Earth should then stretch out as far as 
possible to meet Mars; but it can never 
stretch more than 93,500,000 miles from 
the Sun and consequently under the 
very most favorable circumstances, 
which can, in fact, never be quite real- 
ized, the distance between the Earth 
and Mars cannot be under 33,500,000 
miles. It may, indeed, be said that 
35,000,000 miles is nearly the lowest 
value to which the distance can decline 
under the present condition of the or- 
bits, and this can only occur when the 
opposition takes place close to August 
26th. We may mention that when the 
first satellite of Mars was discovered 
by Professor Hall on August 17th, 1877, 
the distance from the planet to the 
Earth was then 36,000,000 miles, which 
was still a million miles over the low- 
est distance to which it could sink with 
the concurrence of the best conditions. 
The question then arises as to the kind 
of signal which could be transmitted 
across a distance of 35,000,000 miles. 
Here again it is necessary for me to 
go into a few details. 

A man standing on a hill a mile dis- 
tant is not a large object, but yet he is 
big enough to be perceptible—that is to 
say, the little image which he makes on 
the retina is sufficient to excite a dis- 
tinct impression. Without any optical 
assistance, however, such as might be 
afforded by a binocular or a telescope, 
it would require very sharp vision to 
make out the signals that a man was 
transmitting to you from that distance. 
We are told by Sir Redvers Buller that 
the singularly acute vision of the Boers 
gave them certain relative advantages 
in their marksmanship in the early 
stages of the war; but even with the 
keenest vision ever given to a man 
a human being two or three miles off 
would not be a very distinct object to 
an observer who had no telescopic aid. 

Let us now consider what help a 
telescope gives. There is an approxi- 
mate rule which we may employ for 
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the purpose of explaining the power of 
the telescope for such purposes as the 
present. It is not exactly the magni- 
fying power of the instrument which 
is involved. The magnifying power 
depends on the eyepiece that is used, 
and admits of practically indefinite in- 
crease; but there is no advantage 
gained in pushing the magnifying pow- 
er beyond a certain point, which de- 
pends on the aperture of the telescope. 
With every increase of magnifying 
power the brightness of the image is 
necessarily diminished. Unless, there- 
fore, the telescope employed is suffi- 
ciently large to supply the image with 
the necessary quantity of light, any 
gain from the enlargement of the 
image may be more than neutralized 
by its faintness. 

An estimate of the efficiency of the 
telescope for a purpose of this sort is 
given by what is called the “space 
penetrating” power of the instrument. 
We may measure this conveniently by 
taking the diameter of the object-glass 
and comparing it with the diameter 
of the pupil of the eye. For instance, 
in a very fine and large telescope, the 
diameter of the object-glass may be 
a hundred times as much as the diame- 
ter of the pupil. In such a case we say 
that the telescope has a space pene- 
trating power of a hundred—in other 
words, an object just visible to the 
naked eye would be still visible in 
such an instrument if it were borne to 
a hundred times its distance. If, there- 
fore, making the most extreme supposi- 
tion, we set down three miles as the 
limiting distance with which a man 
could be discerned with the unaided 
eye, we should have three hundred 
miles as a major limit to the distance 
at which he could be discerned with 
the most powerful telescope, even if all 
atmospheric interferences and other 
sources of loss could be avoided. 

This simple consideration shows how 
idle it is to expect that objects would 
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be visible on the heavenly bodies un- 
less those objects had dimensions alto- 
gether greater than any we can asso- 
ciate with the operations of human 
endeavor. Take, for instance, the case 
of the Moon, which is only 240,000 
miles away from us. A man placed 
upon the Moon would be necessarily 
totally invisible even in our best tele- 
scopes, for we have seen that three 
hundred miles would be certainly the 
very utmost limit at which an object 
the size of a man could be discerned, 
and yet the Moon is eight hundred 
times as far as this limit. You might 
as well expect to be able to see with 
the naked eye a single bee at a dis- 
tance of ten miles as expect to see 
on the Moon an object the size of a 
man, even with the biggest telescope. 
In fact, to use an illustration that I 
have given elsewhere, an object on the 
Moon which was just large enough to 
be discernible with the help of one of 
our most powerful telescopes would 
have to be at least as great as St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Even then it must 
be remembered that we should not be 
able with any telescope whatever to 
distinguish the details of the object. It 
would only be recognized sufficiently 
to be indjcated by a touch with the 
point of a pencil in making a sketch of 
the moon. 

It is now a matter of simple propor- 
tion to find what the dimensions of the 
signals would have to be so that if 
made on the planet Mars they should 
be visible to us who live on the Earth. 
We have seen that under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances Mars must be 
nearly 35,000,000 miles from us. In 
other words, we infer that under no 
combination of circumstances can Mars 
approach us closer than about one hun- 
dred and fifty times the present dis- 
tance from the Earth to the Moon. To 
see, therefore, an object on Mars, even 
with the best telescope that was ever 
constructed, that object must have di- 
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mensions on a scale one hundred and 
fifty times as great as the smallest ob- 
ject visible in the Moon with the help 
of the same instruments. We have seen 
that a building as big as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on our satellite would about 
represent the size of the smallest vis- 
ible object on the Moon; we therefore 
infer that a building would have to be 
one hundred and fifty times as long 
and one hundred and fifty times as 
broad as St. Paul’s, to be discernible 
as the smallest point on Mars. 
Assuming that there were inhabitants 
of Mars who were desirous of making 
signals to the Earth by the waving of 
a flag, that flag would hardly be dis- 
tinct enough for such a_ pur- 
pose unless it were at least ten 
times as long as the smallest visible 
point, and had breadth in proportion. 
We are thus led to the conclusion that 
a flag, say some three hundred miles 
long and two hundred miles broad, or 
perhaps about as large as_ Ireland, 
would be necessary for the purpose. 
If we could imagine a flag of these 
colossal dimensions on a flag pole say 
five hundred miles long, and if the Mar- 
tians availed themselves of the next 
favorable opposition, say in 1909, to 
make arrangements for waving this 
colossal flag to and fro, and if some of 
our most skilful astronomers, provided 
with the very largest and most perfect 
telescopes, and situated on the loftiest 
mountains on which observatories have 
ever been placed, were to be studying 
the surface of Mars, they might, I 
grant, perceive the waving of the flag, 
and might possibly be able to receive 
certain indications therefrom. But 
it would be no use for the Martians to 
make this attempt at the present op- 
position. A flag the size of Ireland 
would be quite too small under exist- 
Even if the flag were 
Kingdom it 


ing conditions. 
as large as the United 
would not be sufficient. 

I think this illustration 


alone will 
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suffice to show the absurdity of the no- 
tion—if, indeed, it was ever seriously 
entertained—that the inhabitants of 
this Earth can ever exchange intelli- 
gent signals with the inhabitants of 
Mars. But it is asked whether the in- 
habitants of Mars, disdaining alto- 
gether the use of gross material signals 
like those of waving flags may not be 
successful with signals of some other 
type? May they not, for instance, em- 
ploy some more refined process, in 
which an adaptation suggested by that 
blessed word “electricity” may be 
available for the purpose? He would 
certainly be rash who now attempted 
to indicate the limits of what electric- 
ity may do for us in the future so far 
as this Earth is concerned. We now 
talk familiarly with its aid between 
London and Paris; we expect before 
long to be able to hold a conversation 
with our friends in Rome. We are as- 
sured that we shall have ere long a 
telephone exchange by which the vari- 
ous capitals of Europe will be placed 
within conversing reach of each other. 

It is, however, the telegraphy with- 
out wires that we think of in the pres- 
ent connection. That beautiful inven- 
tion with which the name of Marconi 
is associated has accomplished feats 
which transcend anything that could 
have been dreamed of a few years ago. 
When Herz made his famous experi- 
ments, in which he succeeded in trans- 
mitting electro-magnetic waves a few 
feet, he could hardly have realized the 
recent development of his great discov- 
ery. It is now possible for the master 
of a ship at sea to communicate with 
another ship far below the horizon, 
and, indeed, fifty miles away. Valuable 
lives have been already saved by the 
marine application of this wireless 
telegraphy. Who shall say what lim- 
its are to be placed to the developments 
of this most marvellous process for util- 
izing the vibrations of the ether? I do 
not know whether Signor Marconi him- 
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self entertains the hope that it will 
ever be possible to transmit messages 
across the Atlantic by his admirable 
method. Let us, however, assume for 
a moment that such a vast extension 
of wireless telegraphy is conceivable. 
Let us even assume that the whole of 
our Earth is to be included within the 
which the wireless tele- 
graph signals would in time be 
extended. Yet I think we shall find 
that even if this degree of success, at 
present hardly to be anticipated, were 
achieved, we should still be hopelessly, 
if not quite immeasurably, distant 
from any rational prospect of success 
in transmitting appreciable  electro- 
magnetic waves across the space be- 
tween the Earth and Mars. 

It is essential to observe the funda- 
mental difference between the trans- 
mission of a signal along the wire in 
the case of ordinary telegraphy and the 
transmission of a signal in the case of 
the wireless telegraphy. In the former 
case, as the message travels along the 
wire, or perhaps I ought to say, more 
accurately through the ether in the 
wire and in its vicinity, it experiences 
no losses beyond those which are inci- 
dent to the resistance of the wire and 
the leakage en route. The amounts of 
these losses are simply proportional to 
the length of the journey; these losses 
may be made so low that the wonder- 
ful achievements of cable telegraphy 
and the telephone have been rendered 
possible; this is at least a sufficiently 
precise statement of the facts for our 
present purpose. But the case is to- 
tally different when a message is be- 
ing transmitted through space by wire- 
less telegraphy. The message clearly 
emanates in this case not along one 
particular direction, as in wire teleg- 
raphy, but is diffused in every direc- 
tion. The undulations in the ether 
from the wireless telegraphic appara- 
tus are dispersed like the radiance 
from the sun in heaven, which spreads 
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over an ever-widening sphere; they are 
not limited to one narrow prescribed 
course, and consequently their effec- 
tiveness declines as the distance in- 
creases much more rapidly than does 
the intensity of the electric current 
transmitted along a wire. To use the 
ordinary expression, the intensity of an 
effect spreading in all directions de- 
creases inversely as the square of the 
distance. The light from the Sun is re- 
duced to a fourth when the distance is 
doubied; it is reduced to a hundredth 
when the distance is increased tenfold. 
In like manner the intensity of the un- 
dulations from the Marconi signalling 
apparatus decreases with the square of 
the distance, if not indeed in a ratio 
higher still. It is, however, still to be 
hoped that success in concentrating 
the waves in a particular direction may 
be attained in some degree. If this 
could be done, the figures now given 
might need some alteration, though 
none which would affect the validity 
of the conclusion aimed at. 

Let us suppose that the signaliing 
power of wireless telegraphy had been 
advanced to such a perfection that it 
was possible to transmit a signal across 
a distance of eight thousand miles— 
that is to say, across a distance equal 
to the diameter of the Earth. I think 
it will be admitted that this is a very 
liberal supposition. The Moon is, how- 
ever, at a distance of about thirty 
times the Earth’s diameter, and there- 
fore, even supposing that Marconi’s 
waves could be sent across the Earth’s 
diameter, yet to be appreciable at the 
distance of the Moon, which is thirty 
times greater, the intensity of those 
waves would have to be not merely 
thirty times, but thirty times thirty— 
that is, the efficiency must be nine hun- 
dred times as great as I have sup- 
posed. In other words, even if the 
whole Earth were brought within the 
domain of wireless telegraphy, the 
system would still have to be improved 
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nine hundred times as much again be- 
fore the Moon could also be brought 
within the sphere of influence. 

And now let us apply this reasoning 
to Mars. I have shown that at its 
very closest approach Mars must still 
be some 35,000,000 miles from our 
Earth—that is to say, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, the rud- 
dy planet is at a distance from us 
which must be more than four thous- 
sand times as great as the Earth’s di- 
ameter. Here again we can apply the 
simplest test of numerical calculation. 
Assuming as we have already ex- 
plained, that the intensity of the effect 
decreases like the law of gravitation, 
with the inverse square of the distance, 
we see that the effect of a wireless 
telegraphic signal transmitted across a 
distance equal to the diameter of the 
Zarth would be further reduced to a 
mere sixteen-millionth part if it had to 
travel over the distance to Mars. In 
other words, even if wireless teleg- 
raphy attained the utmost perfection 
that I suppose even its most sanguine 
advocates could possibly dream of, yet 
the efficiency of the apparatus would 
have to be increased a thousandfold 
and then a thousandfold again, and 
finally multiplied by another sixteen 
before an appreciable signal could be 
transmitted to Mars. 

We have read much in the papers of 
the remarkable experiments of Tesla, 
which have deservedly obtained so 
much attention; but I think that, re- 
garded as an agent for intercommuni- 
cation with the planetary bodies, we 
must apply to Tesla’s investigations 
the same tests as those we have al- 
ready indicated for wireless teleg- 
raphy. Even though electrical phe- 
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sufficiently intense to be appreciable by 
suitable instruments all over the Earth, 
that intensity would have to be en- 
hanced another sixteen million-fold 
before they would be appreciable on 
the planet Mars. To those who will 
consider what sixteen million means, I 
think the probabilities of the case are 
fairly apparent. There are not sixteen 
million inches between London and 
Lancaster. A man _ sixteen million 
minutes old would be upwards of thirty 
years of age. Sixteen million grains of 
wheat would weigh a ton. 

I commenced this article with show- 
ing that no alleged phenomena on the 
surface of Mars are likely to receive 
much attention from those acquainted 
with astronomy unless the observations 
have been made in August or Septem- 
ber. I end it by saying that no electric 
signalling to Mars appears to me to be 
possible, for the simple reason that the 
apparatus would have to be sixteen 
million times as efficient as that which 
would suffice to do for wireless teleg- 
raphy far more than even its most ar- 
dent champions have yet, so far as I 
know, ventured to claim for it. 

I do not, of course, say that electric 
waves may not traverse such a distance 
as that between the Earth and Mars; 
the fact that sunlight reaches Mars, 
and that it is thence reflected back to 
us shows, of course, that ethereal 
Waves can and do traverse that dis- 
tance. What we do assert is that 
the source of waves adequate to ac- 
complish such a feat must be on such 
a scale as to be hopelessly beyond the 
power of man to initiate or control. 

The subject of alleged communica- 
tion with Mars therefore seems to me 
to be undeserving of serious atten- 
tion. 
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By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


XV. 


“THE OLD FIRST HEROIC LES- 
SONS.” 


“Why, Mrs. North!” Disturbed in 
his task of supervising the proceedings 
of a nervous native assistant, whose 
mind was less occupied with his dis- 
pensing than with the bullets which 
flattened themselves every now and 
then upon the pavement outside the 
surgery, Dr. Tighe turned suddenly to 
find Georgia at his elbow. “Can I do 
anything for you?” he asked kindly, 
looking with professional disapproval 
at her pale face and weary eyes. 

“I want you to let me help you in the 
hospital.” 

“And I thought you were a sensible 
woman! Will you tell me if you call 
this wise, now?” 

“I think it would help me to have 
something to do.” 

“But not this. What am I to say to 
the Major when—if—when I see him 
again, if you overtask your strength?” 

“I see you think I am mad,” she said 
earnestly, “but I know he is alive. But 
the suspense is so dreadful, doctor. It’s 
certain that he is wounded, and I can 
scarce doubt he is a prisoner, and 
what may be happening to him at any 
moment? It is killing me, and I must 
live—for both their sakes.” The doctor 
nodded quickly. “And I thought if I 
could do something to help those who 
were suffering as he is, it might—oh, I 
don’t know, it might make me tired 
enough to sleep again.” 

“A good idea!” said Dr. Tighe, in his 
most matter-of-fact tones. “You shall 
relieve me of half my dressings, by all 
means, and I’ll turn over to you the 


out-patient work among these unfortu- 
nate women and children. You can 
leave that dispensing, Babu”—the as- 
sistant, who had been counting the 
thuds of the bullets, started violently— 
“and go round the wards with the 
Memsahib.” 

From his own cases on the opposite 
side of the improvised wards, Dr. Tighe 
glanced across now and then at Geor- 
gia, remarking with approval that her 
face and figure were losing their look 
of utter weariness as she went about 
her work. She was giving her whole 
mind to it, that was evident, and for 
the time her own anxiety was pushed 
into the background. The number of 
patients was considerable, for besides 
the men who had been wounded at the 
fight in the Akrab Pass, there were a 
good many casualties due to the ene- 
my’s fire since the siege had begun. 
The work was therefore heavy, but as 
soon as the dressings were completed, 
Dr. Tighe bustled up to Georgia and 
pointed out a new opening for her en- 
ergies. 

“The Colonel wants sacks made—mil- 
lions of ’em—for sandbags,” he said. 
“He was at his wit’s end about it this 
morning, tried to get the native women 
to sew them, and they wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, why didn’t he ask us?’ cried 
xyeorgia. “We would work our fingers 
to the bone.” 

“I’m sure you would, and it’s likely 
he would ask it of you, isn’t it? But 
why all the refugees should have board 
and lodging given them free, I don’t 
know. Why, they wouldn’t even make 
the sacks for payment! A lot of them 
said they couldn’t sew, and the rest 
seemed to think they were being insult- 
ed when they were asked to doit. But 
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you know how to get round them, Mrs. 
North. We can’t very well say that if 
a woman doesn’t sew a sack a day, out 
she goes—sounds a bit brutal—but 
you'll manage to set them to work, I’m 
sure. I'll tell Colonel Graham you’ve 
taken the matter in hand, and he’ll be 
forever grateful.” 

Unpromising though the task seemed, 
yeorgia succeeded in finding six wom- 
en who consented to work, if the Mem- 
sahibs would do so too, and a working 
party was organized in the little court- 
yard, from which Mr. Hardy and the 
men-servants were rigorously banished 
for the time. Since the need of sand- 
bags—in such numbers, at any rate— 
had not been foreseen, the proper ma- 
terial was lacking, but all the tents in 
the fort were promptly requisitioned, 
that their coverings might be utilized 
for the purpose. The regimental tailors 
cut out the sacks, delivering them into 
the charge of Rahah, and inside the 
courtyard Mrs. Hardy and Georgia 
superintended the unskilled workers, 
while Flora and Mabel took a pride in 
proving their willingness to blister 
their fingers for their country. It was 
fortunate that fine needlework was not 
required, for the native women’s ideas 
of sewing were rudimentary in the ex- 
treme, but their two instructresses suc- 
ceeded at last, by precept and example, 
in convincing them that to sew one side 
only of a seam was unnecessary as a 
decoration and not calculated material- 
ly to enhance the usefulness of a sack. 
When this lesson had been sufficiently 
impressed upon her pupils, Georgia sat 
down in the doorway of her room to 
divide the pice which Colonel Graham 
had entrusted to her for distribution 


among them. The sun was setting over 


the hill beyond the fort, and the wom- 
en, as they sat cross-legged on the floor, 
seized the fact that the light was in 
their eyes as an excuse for turning 
round to gaze greedily at the money 
which Georgia was apportioning on a 
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chair. Suddenly there was a whizz 
and a noisy clatter. A bullet had 
grazed Georgia’s hand and struck the 
chair, sending the coins flying, and it 
was followed by a burst of firing, 
which caused the terrified workwomen 
to drop their sacks and exclaim with 
one voice that they were dead. 

“Down! down!” cried Georgia, set- 
ting the example herself, “and crawl 
round to the other veranda. They are 
firing from the hill, but they won’t be 
able to see us there.” 

Dragging with her one woman who 
was paralyzed with fright, she per- 
suaded the others to follow her, and 
when they were out of the line of fire, 
proceeded to examine the terrific 
wounds from which they all declared 
themselves to be suffering. Curiously 
enough no one was badly hurt. Two 
had scratches, and one a nasty bruise 
from a ricochet shot, but of severe in- 
juries there were none. Georgia dressed 
the wounds and comforted the sufferers 
with one or two pice extra, and then 
sent them back to their own quarters, 
thus allowing admittance to Colonel 
Graham, Mr. Hardy, the Commission- 
er and Fitz, who had been informed 
by the horrified servants that the ene- 
my were firing into the Memsahibs’ 
courtyard. 

Their anxiety raised to the _ high- 
est pitch by the shrieks from with- 
in, the four gentlemen were heroically 
held at bay in the passage by Rahah, 
who informed them that they must 
pass over her body before they should 
break the pardah of the women assem- 
bled under her mistress’s protection. 
Just as they were at last admitted, a 
cry from behind made them look round 
to see an unfortunate water-carrier 
who had been passing along the ram- 
part falling into the courtyard. 

“We must get up a parados on that 
side,” said Colonel Graham. “They 
command the inside of the whole east- 
ern curtain from that hill. Your sand- 











bags will be made useful sooner that 
you expected, Mrs. North.” 

“But what is to happen to us?” cried 
Mabel. “Are we to stay here and be 
shot at?” 

“Calm yourself, my dear girl,” said 
Mr. Burgrave, in gently reproving 
tones. “You are in no danger at the 
present moment.” 

“You see, Miss North,” said the Col- 
onel, “this court is so small that the 
enemy can’t possibly command more 
than the east side, and we'll put that 
right by hanging curtains along the 
veranda.” 

“Why, what good 
against bullets?” 

“The curtain wouldn’t stop them, 
certainly, but our friends up there are 
very careful of their ammunition, and 
never waste a shot. Not being able to 
see whether any one is in the veranda, 
they won’t aim at it. It was the sight 
of a whole party assembled there that 
was irresistible.” 

“But is Georgia to live in darkness?” 
demanded Georgia’s  self-constituted 
champion. 

“Nonsense, Mab! there are three other 
verandas to sit in. After all, one ex- 
pects bullets in a siege.” 

“That’s the right spirit, Mrs. North,” 
said Colonel Graham heartily. “As soon 
as it’s dusk, we'll have the matting up 
from the club-house—mess-room, I 
mean—fioor, and nail it along this ve- 
randa and across the corner where the 
passage is. Then you'll be safe from 
anything but chance shots, and those, 
I’m afraid, we can none of us guard 
against.” 

“But are those fellows up there to 
pot at the ladies without our ever hav- 
ing a chance to pay them back, sir?” 
cried Fitz. 

“I was coming to that. No doubt the 
plan is to clear us off the east rampart, 
so that a force from the town may 
rush it under cover of the fire from the 
hill, and therefore the parados must be 
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Still I think we can 


our first care. 
spare a few sand-bags for the two 
western towers, and if we can arrange 
a little sangar on the top of each when 
it is dark, to-morrow we can show our 
chivalrous friends the snipers what it 
feels like to be sniped. Tell Winlock 
to set all the servants to work at once 
filling bags and baskets and anything 
else they can find with earth.” 

“We seem to hold our own fairly 
well at present,” said Mr. Burgrave, as 
Fitz departed, and the Colonel stood 
looking narrowly at the threatened ve- 
randa and the scattered work materials 
with which it was strewn. 

“We seem to—yes, but it is simply be- 
cause we have not been tried as yet. 
There is far too great an extent of wall 
for us to hold against a well-planned at- 
tack—say from two sides at once. Why 
they haven’t put us to the test before 
I can’t imagine. It’s not like them to 
let things drag on in this way.” 

“I am of opinion that they dislike the 
cleared space and intend to remain at 
a discreet distance and starve us out. 
If only they stick to that, we ought to 
be relieved long before matters come 
to a crisis.” 

“No, it’s not that!” cried the Colonel 
irritably. “There’s something behind 
that we don’t see. If there was any 
possibility of their getting guns, I 
should say they were waiting for them. 
But where are they to get them from 
unless they have surprised Rahmat- 
Ullah, which we have no reason to sup- 
pose? They have some dodge on hand, 
though, I’m certain.” 

“Is there any weak point at which 
they could be aiming?” 

“Man, this place is nothing but weak 
points. If those fellows on the hill 
knew what they were about, they could 
enfilade our north and south ramparts 
as well as cover that on the east. The 
south curtain is so weak now that an 
elephant or a_ battering-ram—let 
alone a well-planted shell or two— 
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might knock it over, and the canal on 
that side is getting lower every day. 
The water-carriers have to go down 
a dozen steps now, and it’s only the 
enemy’s fear for their own precious 
skins that prevents their picking them 
off from the opposite bank. We could 
pepper them from the rampart, they 
know that, and they haven’t the sense 
to pour in an oblique fire from the hill. 
I suppose, too, that it hasn’t occurred 
to you that if they took it into their 
heads to blow us up, one or two bold 
fellows could get close up to the walls 
under cover of a general attack, and 
lay a train at their leisure. It’s impos- 
sible to fire transversely from the loop- 
holes in the towers without exposing 
pretty nearly one’s whole body, and as 
to depressing a rifle and firing point- 
blank down from the parapet, well—” 

Mr. Burgrave understood the pause to 
mean that the consequences would 
probably be very uncomfortable for 
the holder of the rifle, and said no 
more. The night passed without fur- 
ther alarm, save that Georgia found it 
would be dangerous to have a light in 
her rooms unless door and shutters 
were both closed. The glimmer from 
the window, even when seen through 
the matting curtain, attracted two or 
three bullets immediately, and it was 
evident that the choice must be made 
between air and light. During the 
hours of darkness the besieged worked 
hard at their defences, and succeeded 
in erecting a more or less effectual shel- 
ter along the inside of the east ram- 
part, and also a sand-bag parapet at 
the summit of the two western towers. 
The gateway turrets on the northeast, 
which were now exposed to the fire 
from the hill in the rear as well as that 
from General Keeling’s house in front, 
were strengthened in the same way. 
Behind these shelters the best marks- 
men of the garrison took up their posts, 
and as soon as bullets began to fly 
from the hill, seized the opportunity of 


pointing out to the enemy that things 
had changed to some extent in the 
night. Since it was impossible for any 
man on either side to fire without ex- 
posing himself slightly, a return shot 
was the instant comment on this im- 
prudence, and hence, before the morn- 
ing was over, both parties were lying 
low and glaring at their opponents’ 
sangars, ready to shoot, but not caring 
to be shot. Helmets on the one side 
and turbans on the other, raised cau- 
tiously on _ frifle-barrels above the 
breastwork, drew a _ few _ shots, 
but the nature of the trick was 
quickly perceived by both parties, and 
the sniping continued to languish. 

“Their rifles seem to carry as far as 
ours,” remarked Mr. Burgrave to Col- 
onel Graham. 

“So they ought,” was the grim reply. 
“Most of them, if not all, have been 
ours. They are stolen and smuggled 
wholesale into Ethiopia, and Bahram 
Khan has borrowed them to arm his 
followers with. That’s how they man- 
age to give us so much trouble. In the 
matchlock days, when this place was 
built, we could have laughed at their 
shooting from the hill.” 

“What is that?” said the Commission- 
er suddenly, putting up his eye-glass; 
“a pile of cannon balls? It was not 
there last night.” 

They were standing in one of the 
gateway turrets, and the heap to which 
he pointed was visible upon the cleared 
space, in front of the entrance to a lane 
between two of the houses occupied 
by the enemy. Colonel Graham laid 
down his field-glass with an exclama- 
tion of disgust. 

“Cannon-balls? It’s heads—human 
heads—heads of our men. Those fiends 
have surprised one of our posts—Sul- 
tanibagh probably, beyond Shah Na- 
waz. I telegraphed to the Jemadar in 
charge to retire upon Rahmat-Ullah, as 
there was no chance of their getting 
here safely, but the wires must have 
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been cut before they got the message, 
or they have been ambushed on their 
way. Well, Bahram Khan has put 
himself beyond the pale of mercy this 
time, even with our Government, I 
should imagine.” 

As the light grew stronger, the sick- 
ening trophy had been perceived from 
other parts of the fort, and the men of 
the Khemistan Horse were becoming 
impatient. It appeared that a deserter 
had ventured close under the walls in 
the night, and taunted the garrison 
with some unexplained reverse, the 
nature of which was now made mani- 
fest. They were asked how long Sin- 
jaj Kilin’s sowars had been content to 
hide behind stone walls, instead of 
coming out to fight on horseback in the 
open, and a variety of interesting and 
savory information was added as to 
the precise nature of the tortures in 
store for all, whether officers or men, 
who fell into Bahram Khan’s hands. 
To the men who had so long dominated 
the frontier, this abuse was particular- 
ly galling, and the. troopers were gath- 
ering in corners with sullen faces, and 
asking one another why they were 
withheld from washing out the dis- 
grace in blood. They had now been in 
the fort the best part of a week, no at- 
tack in force had been made, and yet 
there had not been any attempt to drive 
off the enemy or inflict any loss upon 
him. -Ressaldar Badullah Khan voiced 
this feeling to Colonel Graham a little 
later, when the Colonel had passed 
with a judicious lack of apparent no- 
tice the scowling groups of men who 
were discussing the state of affairs. 

“Our faces are black, sahib,” said the 
native officer, in response to the ques- 
tion put to him. “Bahram Khan and 
his badmashes, laugh at our beards, and 
we are pent up here like women. We 
are better men than they—we have 
proved it in every fight since Sinjaj 
Kilin Sahib first raised the regiment— 
why then (so say the sowars) is it for- 


bidden us to issue forth with our 
horses, and sweep the base-born rabble 
outside from the face of the earth?” 

“Is the regiment criticizing the course 
I choose to pursue, Ressaldar?”’ 

“Nay, sahib; the sowars say it is the 
will of the Kumpsioner Sahib which is 
being done.” 

“They are wrong. It is mine. What 
could the regiment do on horseback in 
the streets of the town, with the enemy 
firing from roofs and loopholes? We 
have not a man too many in the fort 
now, and yet, Ressaldar, I anticipate a 
sortie in force before long, though not 
in review order.” 

The Ressaldar’s eyes gleamed. “May 
the news be told to the regiment, sa- 
hib?” he asked. 

“Could they refrain from shouting it 
to the next man who taunts them? 
No, Ressaldar; tell them to trust me as 
they have always done hitherto. There 
will be work to be done before many 
days, but I cannot set mutinous men to 
do it.” 

Badullah Khan went out, meeting 
Woodworth on the threshold. 

“Would you mind coming up to the 
northwestern tower, sir?” asked the 
adjutant, when he had closed the door. 
“The enemy seem to be doing some- 
thing in that direction which I can’t 
quite make out.” 

“What sort of thing?’ asked Colonel 
Graham, rising. 

“I would rather not give an opinion 
until you have seen what there is to 
see, sir,” was the reply, so unwontedly 
cautious that the Colonel prepared to 
receive a heavy blow. Woodworth fol- 
lowed him up the narrow winding 
stairs in silence, and pointed to the 
stretch of desert on the northern side 
of the town, across which two long 
strings of men and animals were slow- 
ly passing in a westerly direction. The 
Colonel started, examined the moving 
objects through his field glass, and 
called to his orderly— 
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“Ask Beltring Sahib to come here at 
once.” 

Almost before Beltring, breathless, 
had mounted the staircase, he was 
greeted by a question. “Beltring, are 
there any guns at Nalapur?” 

“No, sir. At least, there are two old 
field-pieces in front of the palace, but 
that’s all.” 

“Are they in working order?” 

“They use them for firing salutes, sir, 
not for anything else, I believe.” 

“Still, that shows they are safe to 
work, and here they are. Where will 
they mount them, should you say, 
Woodworth?’ 

“On the hill, sir. The slope on the 
far side is comparatively easy for get- 
ting them up.” 

“True, and from the brow there they 
could knock the place about our ears in 
a couple of hours. At all costs we 
must keep them from getting the range 
to-day. They will have no range-find- 
ers, that’s one good thing, and if we 
ean secure a night’s respite, it’li be a 
pity if we don’t make good use of it. 
Tell our marksmen to fire at anything 
they see moving up there. Those guns 
must not be placed in position before 
sunset. And then tell all the other offi- 
cers and volunteers to meet me on the 
south rampart immediately.” 

The council of war which assembled 
on the rampart, sheltered by the south- 
western tower, was sufficiently infor- 
mal to make the hair of any stickler 
for military etiquette stand on end, but 
its proceedings were severely practi- 


eal. The Colonel, beside whom stood 
Mr. Burgrave, stated the situation 
briefly. 


“You have seen the two guns which 
the enemy intend to mount on the 
hill there. Once they get them into 
position and find our range, we may 
as well retire into the vaults at once, 
and wait until we are smoked out, for 
no possible shelter above 
With our small force it is 


there is 
ground. 
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hopeless to detach a party to sally out 
and capture the guns in the open—more 
especially since the enemy hold the 
town between us and them. Still, they 
have plenty to do in getting the guns 
across the canal and dragging them up 
the hill, and we must make it our busi- 
ness to prevent them from opening fire 
to-day, and to-night those guns must 
be captured. I propose to leave the 
Commissioner in charge of the fort, 
with ten of his own Sikhs and fifty 
sowars under Ressaldar Ghulam Rasul. 
Every civilian that can hold a weapon 
must also do duty. I shall take a hun- 
dred and fifty dismounted sowars and 
thirty Sikhs, with all the enrolled vol- 
unteers, and make a dash for the hill 
under cover of darkness. If we suc- 
ceed we shall have averted a great 
danger; if we fail, the fort will be no 
worse off than if we had hung about 
and done nothing. I am confident that 
the Commissioner will fight to the end, 
and not be tempted by any offer of 
terms.” 

“Know the beggars too well,” said 
Mr. Burgrave. 


“That’s the main scheme. Now for 
details. To reach the hill, the canal 
must be crossed in any case. The most 
obvious plan would undoubtedly 
be for the force to rendezvous 
silently in the shadow of the 
western curtain, traverse the _irri- 


gated land, and restore the bridge at 
the foot of the hill sufficiently to get 
across it. But the enemy could sweep 
the whole route from their position in 
the town, and they will be very much 
on the alert to-night. My idea is to 
cross the canal here from the water- 
gate, and march the first part of the 
distance on the bank, so as to come 
upon the enemy from the side he won’t 
expect us. He knows we have neither 
boat nor bridge, and the water is still 
deep enough at this point to be im- 
passable to any but good swim- 
mers.” 
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“Then how do you propose to cross?” 
asked Mr. Burgrave. 

“There I must invite suggestions. We 
have no time for building boats or 
bridges, and the water-gate offers no 
facilities for it either. A raft, possibly. 
What do you think, Runcorn?” 

“A raft supported on inflated skins, 
sir?” asked the engineer officer. “That 
might be possible, but it would have to 
be very small, for the passage to the 
gate is so narrow that all the materials 
must be taken to the water’s edge sepa- 
rately and put together there. There 
is no standing-ground of any sort but 
the primitive steps that the water-car- 
riers use, so that we can’t well lower 
things from the wall.” 

“And the time spent in ferrying the 
force over would be interminable, not 
to mention the risk of discovery by the 
enemy,” said Colonel Graham. 

His subordinates looked atone another. 
Various suggestions had been hazarded 
and rejected, when a hesitating voice 
made itself heard. Mr. Hardy, who had 
joined the group a few minutes earlier, 
with a message to the Colonel from 
one of the wounded officers in the hos- 
pital, was the speaker. 

“In my Oxford days,” he said, “I re- 
member a pleasant walk through the 
meadows.” His hearers gasped. Why 
should these peaceful recollections be 
obtruded at such a moment? “There 
was one point at which the path crossed 
a considerable stream, and a punt that 
ran on wires was placed there. I’m 
afraid I am not very intelligible,” he 
smiled nervously. “I can’t describe the 
mechanism in technical language, but 
the punt was fastened to one wire, and 
the other was free, so that you could 
pull yourself across, or draw the punt 
towards you if you happened to be at 
the opposite bank.” 

“Padri,” said Colonel Graham, “it is 
clear that you are an unsuspected me- 
chanical genius. This is the very thing 
we want, using rope instead of wire.” 
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“But we have even got that, sir,” said 
Runcorn eagerly. “Timson was boast- 
ing that he had saved all the stores of 
his department—miles of telegraph- 
wire amongst them. Now he'll have to 
disgorge.” 

“Then will you set about the con- 
struction of the ferry, Runcorn? You 
can’t begin work on the spot until 
night, but you can get your materials 
ready. Requisition anything you want, 
of course.” 

“May we make a suggestion, sir?” 
said Fitz Anstruther, coming forward 
with Winlock as the council broke up. 
Signals of intelligence had been pass- 
ing between the two for some time, 
and they had held a whispered consul- 
tation while the ferry was being dis- 
cussed. 

“Why, what plot have you on hand?” 

It was Winlock who answered. “We 
thought that it might make all the dif- 
ference to your success, sir, if a diver- 
sion could be arranged, to distract the 
enemy’s attention. We two know 
every foot of these hills from chikar- 
shooting, and if we might pick out a 
dozen or so of the sowars who have 
constantly gone with us as beaters, 
we could carry out a sham attack. We 
know of a splendid place on the side 
of a hill, inaccessible from _ below, 
which commands the camp of the hos- 
tile tribes, and we thought if we sent 
up a signal rocket or two to be an- 
swered from the fort, and then poured 
in as many volleys as there was time 
for, it might make a good impression. 
Of course as soon as they try to get 
round us and rush the hill, we must 
retire, to keep them from finding out 
how few we are; but the main force 
ought to have settled the guas by that 
time, and we might rendezvous on the 
hill and march back together.” 

“It sounds feasible,” said the Coionel 
slowly; “but how do you propose to 
cross the canal?” 

“We don’t mean to cross it in going, 
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sir. Anstruther says we can clamber 
along the base of this wall from the 
water-gate round the southwestern 
tower, so as to get onto dry land under 
the west curtain.” 

“I know it’s possible, sir,” said Fitz 
eagerly. “I’ve done it more than once 
when the canal was low, and it'll be 
easier now that the bricks are so much 
washed away. And of course we shall 
be very careful in crossing the irrigat- 
ed land—all of us in khaki, you see, and 
taking advantage of every bit of cover 
—and unless we run right into one of 
the enemy’s outposts, I don’t see how 
they are to spot us. And think of the 
benefit it will be to have their atten- 
tion distracted from your movement!” 

“You realize that you are taking your 
lives in your hands? You will proba- 
bly have to swim the canal higher up 

The Argosy. 
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to join us, and, after all, we may not 


be able to wait for you. Your men 
will be volunteers, of course? They 
must understand that it’s a desperate 
business.” 

“Yes, sir, but they’ll come like a 
shot. They’ve been out with us after 
markhor, and we’ve been in some tight 
places in the mountains. May we have 
what rockets we want?” 

“By all means. Good luck go with 
you! I wish I was coming too.” 

“That’s really handsome of the C.O.,” 
said Fitz, dodging a bullet as he clat- 
tered down the stairs into the court- 
yard with Winlock. “Grand firework 
display to-night! What a pity that the 
ladies and all the refugees can’t have 
front seats on the ramparts to watch 
the tamasha!”’ 


(To be continued.) 





LA GIOCONDA. 


She sits apart in mystic atmosphere, 

With idle hands downdropt and gaze intent 

On things invisible, while strangely blent 

Upon her subtle features doth appear 

A smile inscrutable, as she did hear 

From inward source what life’s dark secret meant. 
For she hath come the way the ages went, 

And unto her the riddle answers clear. 

All occult thought is hers,—all wisdom, power 
To sway men’s minds to action strong and great, 
As Luna draws the tides at midnight hour, 

Where mighty waters move and oscillate. 

The charm of smiles, of beauty, is her dower, 
The seer and arbiter alike of fate. 





C. D. W. 
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KING EDWARD VII. 


Never king of England 
Had . .. more loyal subjects. 


“King Henry V,” Act i, sc. 2. 


The long and glorious reign which 
has just closed, amongst its many titles 
to the grateful appreciation of this and 
future generations, has transmitted a 
great heritage of loyalty to the throne. 
It is not merely good fortune, but it 
is one of the Queen’s titles to posthu- 
mous veneration, that the training of 
the Royal Family, and above all of the 
heir to her throne, received her utmost 
solicitude. One of Disraeli’s tributes 
to the memory of the Prince Consort, 
at the first meeting of Parliament after 
his death, was in recognition of the 
profound consideration which had been 
given to that subject. Forty years 
have elapsed and all agree that the sen- 
timent of loyalty and personal regard 
so long inspired by the Queen is easily, 
and with a feeling alike of self-respect 
and just appreciation, transferred to 
the new King. He has a strong per- 
sonal claim to it, apart from the heredi- 
tary title. In the course of his career 
he has visited the United States and 
Canada in 1860, and cultivated cordial 
relations with our transatlantic friends; 
and in 1875 he completed a magnifi- 
cent progress through India which in- 
itiated and materially encouraged the 
growth of direct personal relations be- 
tween the British sovereign and the 
Indian princes and chiefs. No oppor- 
tunity seems to have been missed by 
him to cultivate relations with Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales; and by means 
of personal visits to the European 
Courts, notably during a long Oriental 
and Continental tour, undertaken with 
the Princess in 1868-69, to extend his 
acquaintance with foreign Courts and 


statesmen. During the whole of the 


forty years to which we have alluded, 
owing to the Queen’s retirement, no 
inconsiderable share in discharging the 
functions of Royalty has devolved 
upon him, and he has displayed not 
merely dignity, tact and capacity, but 
a self-effacement and unswerving loy- 
alty to his mother which recalled the 
best efforts of the Prince Consort. Both 
father and son occupied positions of 
extreme delicacy and difficulty, and 
both equally discharged the high duties 
which devolved upon them in a 
way which added strength and dignity 
to the throne. 

On personal. grounds, therefore, the 
new King has established a well-found- 
ed claim that the same loyalty which 
he displayed as the first subject of the 
Crown should now be shown to him- 
self. And when it is remembered that 
on no. single occasion did he 
ever overstep the line marked 
out for him by the _ Constitu- 
tion; that so far from intriguing 
with any political party, he never com- 
promised himself in the slightest way 
with any statesman or any party, but 
gave his best influence to smoothing 
the relations of rival leaders with the 
Crown—the cordiality and enthusiasm 
with which his accession has been re- 
ceived are fully explained. There is 
not a blot on his political record to 
which any of his new subjects can 
point as a past failure in his duty to 
either throne or nation. Nor is there 
a single incident which can throw 
doubt on the sincerity of his determina- 
tion “to be a constitutional sovereign 
in the strictest sense of the word, and 
as long as there is breath in my body 
to work for the good and amelioration 
of my people.” On the contrary, an 
unbroken adherence to constitutional 
usage during the whole of his career 
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as Prince of Wales, the longest in Eng- 
lish history, gives a well-founded con- 
viction that the Victorian era of strict- 
ly constitutional monarchy will be of 
long continuance. 

It was a relief to the whole nation 
that the title assumed should be in reé- 
vival of association with an ancient 
monarchy, and with predecessors 
of special distinction. Its adoption 
may have been intended from his birth. 
Be that as it may, the filial debt was 
amply paid by consistently executing 
the scheme of political duty, carefully 
devised and maintained by his father, 
as devolving upon a prince closely al- 
lied to the throne. The graceful refer- 
ence to the Prince Consort, in the 
King’s first speech to his Privy Council, 
closed that portion of his life. As sov- 
ereign of the empire, he revives the 
memory of his predecessors on the 
throne, and resolves to walk in the 
footsteps of his mother. His father’s 
name stands by itself, an object of his- 
toric reverence, appreciation and re- 
gard; but there was no necessity to 
give an air of novelty to a throne 
which has stood for a thousand years, 
by including his name in the new mon- 
arch’s title. The hereditary title right- 
ly outweighed all other considerations, 
for what a vast inheritance has been 
transmitted! In the history of the 
world nothing like it has been seen, or 
perhaps imagined. King Edward VII 
succeeds by a title which is incapable 
of dispute, to an empire which includes 
as its predominant partner that which 
happily is still the United Kingdom. 
It also includes the vast empire of In- 
dia, from the Himalayas to Cape Co- 
morin, now firmly welded together un- 
der his government. Then there are 
the vast dominions in Canada, Austra- 
lia and South Africa; together with 
Egypt and more than fifty colonial de- 
pendencies scattered over the face of 
the habitable globe. Last, but by no 
means least, there is the dominion over 
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the seas, which is the basis on which 
the whole of this vast inheritance rests. 
The only comparison to be instituted 
is that with the old Roman emperors, 
who ruled over practically the whole 
of the known world. The personal 
despotic power of each emperor may 
have been in most cases far greater 
than can be wielded by a constitutional 
sovereign of the twentieth century. 
But the insecurity of that power, at 
the mercy of military caprice within, 
and menaced by distant barbarians 
without, its borders, and the violence 
which so often terminated the life of 
one emperor, and decreed the accession 
of another, forbid the only comparison 
which is possible. The British empire 
is not merely vaster in extent, it is 
highly organized and regulated by 
strict legality from one end of it to the 
other. It rests on an ancient throne, 
fortified by free institutions, and the 
guarantee for that constitutional rule 
of the sovereign which is the ultimate 
security for the organism lies not 
merely in the success which it has 
achieved, but in the contemplation of 
the endless confusion and incalculable 
perils which would result from its wil- 
ful and persistent infringement. Con- 
stitutional rule—that is, of King, Lords 
and Commons—is the rule which the 
British race, long centuries of its men, 
have built up. It is the rule which 
enables the extensive mechanism to 
work smoothly and steadily, and which 
renders this vast imperial inheritance, 
of which every British subject is as 
proud as his sovereign, secure in its 
transmission—a heritage of loyalty as 
of power. 

The title chosen and so universally 
approved reminds us that this unprece- 
dented inheritance, which has just 
devolved peacefully and with world- 
wide acquiescence, has its roots far 
back in history, and is the steady 
growth of a thousand years. It is ex- 
actly that period since the first Ed- 
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ward, son to Alfred the Great, ascend- 
ed the throne. The name is associated 
with the Saxon monarchy, the ascend- 
ancy of law under the English Justin- 
ian, the wars with France under Ed- 
ward III and the Black Prince, the 
Wars of the Roses and the Reforma- 
tion. It was under the vigorous Tudor 
monarchy, which was established on 
the ruin caused by the Wars of the 
Roses, that the reformation of relig- 
ion occurred, and the foundation of em- 
pire was laid. From Elizabeth, who 
reigned with a disputed title over half 
an island, to Queen Victoria, whose 
wide, undisputed empire stretched over 
the whole surface of the globe, what a 
record of continuous growth! Imperium 
et libertas have been the dominant pas- 
sion of the race which achieved it. The 
passion for empire has been dignified 
because associated with an even strong- 
er determination to spread the prin- 
ciples of self-government, personal 
freedom and liberty of thought and re- 
ligion. The result is that Edward VII 
when he ascends the throne can, in 
response to countless tributes of sym- 
pathy and cordial loyalty from all parts 
of the world, issue messages to “my 
people,” meaning the United Kingdom, 
“my people beyond the seas,” meaning 
a world-wide colonial empire, “the 
princes and people of India,” meaning 
an oriental empire which transcends 
the wildest dreams of Napoleon. 

The qualities of race have been, of 
course, the chief factors in this achieve- 
ment—its energy, its spirit of adven- 
ture, its capacity to colonize, to rule 
subject races, and to vindicate its lib- 
erties in the State and in religion. But 
loyalty to the throne and devotion to 
the Protestant religion have been close- 
It was 


ly connected with its success. 
the latter which dissolved the French 
and Scottish alliance, and led to that 
English and Scottish fusion which es- 
tablished Great Britain; which arrayed 
these islands in deadly 


hostility to 
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Philip If and the power of Catholicism, 
and created all the impulses to that 
national career which broke away from 
Europe, destroyed the Armada, and 
laid the foundation of colonies and sea- 
power. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury continuous efforts were made at 
home to settle the terms on which loy- 
alty to the throne and Protestantism 
could be secured, with the result that 
the Revolution of 1688 and the Act of 
Settlement became the foundation of 
our existing polity. The civil war in 
one century showed that constitutional 
rule could not be transgressed by ei- 
ther king or parliament, without results 
fatal to either side and the establish- 
ment of military tyranny. The Ameri- 
can war and Declaration of Independ- 
ence in another century showed that 
neither could it be transgressed in 
the regions beyond seas. Concurrently 
with the settlement of this tremen- 
dous controversy as to the working of 
our machinery of government, the 
work of developing sea-power and 
colonial empire was never for an in- 
stant relaxed. We succeeded to most 
of the empire which had fallen from 
the grasp of Spain; we contended suc- 
cessfully with the Dutch for commer- 
cial and naval ascendancy; we over- 
whelmed French efforts to gain con- 
trol over India, Egypt and Canada, and 
emerged from our fierce conflicts at 
home and abroad with that imperium 
et libertas fully established which it is 
now the joint interest both of the sov- 
ereign and of his people in these islands 
and across the seas resolutely to main- 
tain. The tyranny of Laud and Crom- 
well stain the history of the home con- 
flict; whilst the successful resistance 
abroad to the deadly enmity of Philip 
II, Louis XIV and Napoleon attests the 
invincible resolution of the British in 
their imperial career. In the result we 
can point to a world-wide dominion 
under the sceptre of Edward VII which 
is consolidated, durable and free, and 
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whose determined maintenance gives 
to Europe, and the world in general, 
the best guarantee which can be de- 
vised for peace, freedom and interna- 
tional prosperity. 

The first meeting of the new King 
and his Parliament was not merely a 
brilliant pageant—it was an occasion 
full of historic reminiscence, suggested 
by the declaration which, in obedience 
to the Act of Settlement, the King 
made against Roman Catholicism, in 
terms which, however unsuited to the 
milder sentiments of the age, reminded 
us of the fierce conflicts through which 
our forefathers secured freedom in re- 
ligion and self-government under our 
ancient constitution. It was also full 
of world-wide responsibility. The 
speech from the Throne referred to the 
capture of Peking, the despatch of In- 
dian troops to China, the submission 
of the Chinese Government, the estab- 
lishment of the Australian Common- 
wealth, a royal progress by the Heir- 
Apparent to open its first parliament, 
and thence to New Zealand and Can- 
ada, the suppression of rebellion in 
Ashanti, and the removal of the “chief 
impediment to the progress and devel- 
opment of this rich portion of my West 
African possessions.” Its subjects of 
anxiety were: suffering and mortality, 
caused by a prolonged drought “over a 
large portion of my Indian empire;” 
and the loss of life and expenditure of 
treasure, due to the fruitless guerilla 
warfare maintained by the Boers in 
South Africa. The latter incident is 
the one dark spot on the brilliant sur- 
roundings of the scene. Fortunately it 
is one which needs a great deal of ex- 
aggeration to become a matter of na- 
tional anxiety. The Royal speech was 
able to say that “the capitals of the 
enemy and his principal lines of com- 
munication are in my possession.” We 
may contrast that with the position ex- 
actly a year before, when the empire 
itself was at stake before Ladysmith, 


Kimberley and Mafeking, and the fu- 
ture was all uncertain. The recently 
published despatches of Lord Roberts 
show how momentous the issue ap- 
peared to the chiefs of the army, and 
what risks had to be faced and sur- 
mounted before the empire was saved 
from the existing peril and the contin- 
gent complications by which it was 
surrounded. The same national deter- 
mination which has achieved the result 
proclaimed by the Speech may be re- 
lied on to secure that complete sub- 
mission which all the sensible part of 
the Boer community must feel to be 
alike inevitable and in their own in- 
terests. As soon as practicable there- 
after, the King’s Speech virtually 
pledges the country to establish in the 
conquered colonies institutions which 
will secure equa! rights to all the white 
inhabitants, and protection and justice 
to the native population, such as nei- 
ther of them ever enjoyed, or could 
hope to enjoy under the grinding tyr- 
anny and corruption of Kruger’s Hol- 
lander gang. 

The present surroundings and future 
prospects of the empire seem to us to 
be at least so far satisfactory that a 
certain reminder of the past need not 
be excluded from attention, even 
though it involves a less pleasing con- 
sideration. A protest was signeu by 
Roman Catholic peers of weight and 
distinction in the State against the 
terms of the oath which the Sovereign 
was obliged by statute to take, as 
being specially provocative to the re- 
ligious feelings of Catholics, and as 
causing the deepest pain to millions of 
his Majesty’s subjects. Some of the 
organs of public opinion have treated 
the matter as merely one of private 
feeling. But the Act of Settlement 
which imposes it is one of the funda- 
mental laws of the United Kingdom. 
Under it the inheritance to the Crown 
itself is not absolute. It is by Act of 
Parliament a conditional inheritance, 
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of which this oath practically taken 
by the Sovereign in presence of both 
Houses of Parliament, is a perpetual 
reminder. The inheritance is “limited 
to such heirs only of the body of Prin- 
cess Sophia as are Protestant members 
of the Church of England and are mar- 
ried to none but Protestants.” To 
tamper with that settlement should 
require a much stronger case to be 
made out than mere annoyance with 
the terms of the oath. Those terms, in 
their emphatic directness, are a re- 
minder of the intense seriousness 
with which our forefathers, fresh from 
the life-and-death struggles of emancipa- 
tion which had lasted for more than a 
century, regarded the maintenance of 
the Protestant faith. It is a faith 
which goes down to the very roots of 
the national character, which has in- 
spired more than three centuries of 
men with lifelong resolution to main- 
tain freedom of thought and action, 
to secure and extend as far as possible 
over the world the blessings of liberty 
and self-government. It is the domi- 
nant principle of the great Anglo-Sax- 
on race throughout the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and the United 
States of America, and of all progres- 
sive races everywhere. It is inter- 
woven with our constitution in Church 
and State, and no considerable party 
in either Church or State would wish 
to enfeeble it. We regret that the 
terms of this oath should give pain, and 
we fully believe in the complete loy- 
alty of those who feel it. But we can- 
not cast our eyes abroad without seeing 
that we owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to our predecessors who conducted this 
great struggle for emancipation to a 
successful issue, and framed this oath, 
even though its terms may grate upon 
a modern ear. If we look at the con- 
duct of the Vatican and French cleri- 
eals during the Dreyfus trial, at the 
anti-Jesuit conspiracies abroad, at the 
intolerance displayed towards religious 
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sects which are opposed to the Roman 
Catholic Church, at the rising claims 
and provincial narrowness of the Pa- 
pacy, at the growing hostility towards 
it in Italy, Spain, Austria and Hun- 
gary, and even at the strange vagaries 
of the English Church, we may read 
with pleasure an oath which reminds 
us that this repressive system has been 
for many generations exorcised from 
the British Constitution. The varying 
waves of sentiment may from time to 
time bring back a current of fervid 
ecclesiasticism in England, but the 
mass of the English as well as the Scot- 
tish people are firm in their adherence 
to the faith of their forefathers. 

The close of one reign and the begin- 
ning of another exactly synchronize 
with the change from the nineteenth 
to the twentieth century. The contin- 
uous progress and prosperity we are 
enjoying at present shows no signs of 
breaking; and as soon as we can close 
the Boer war and re-establish order in 
South Africa on the one hand, and on 
the other set limits to the vast and 
ever-increasing expenditure at home, 
both imperial and municipal, there is 
no immediate cause of anxiety for the 
future. The increase of wealth and 
luxury has not sensibly enervated the 
character of the people. They are as 
brave and adventurous as ever, and as 
ready to face the hardships and perils 
of a just war. The intellectual move- 
ment has been and is considerable; 
there has been immense activity in lit- 
erature, in science, in religion, educa- 
tion and social organization. Nor does 
there appear to be any check or any 
disposition to pause in this advance- 
ment, whether moral or material. The 
Victorian reign will stand out in his- 
tory as an era by itself, as one of im- 
mense national progress in all direc- 
tions. There is no reason to fear that, 
as we revert to our ancient line of 
kings, that progress will either cease 
or be retarded. On the contrary we 
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begin the new era with every hope that 

it will prove to be a continuance of the 

old one, and that at the close of the 

new reign we may justly conclude that 

increased vitality has been given to the 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


throne and its surrounding institutions, 
and that loyalty to its occupant will 
have lost nothing of the enthusiasm 
which his bright accession has in- 
spired. 





A FLIGHTING NIGHT. 


On a flighting night when the shore-winds blow 
And the birds are hurrying fast and low, 

When the curlews wail on the white waves’ crest 
When the peewits fly from the fading West; 
When the waders drift from the Northern shore 
And the tide sweeps in with a sullen roar— 

The moon shines glimmering cold and bright 
On a flighting night, on a flighting night! 


On the low, bare flats where the sand bars rise, 
(The long grass rustles, the reed-stem sighs, 
The wind-blown shingle lies cold and gray, 
The waves are calling a mile away. 

The brent come sailing along the wind, 

The divers and dunlins flock behind, 

The gulls go wheeling in circles white, 

On a flighting night, ona flighting night! 


Over the flats the widgeon cry 

As they rush like a gale through the darkling sky, 
Over the shingle the wildfowl glide 

To meet their prey in the shore-borne tide. 

Over the ridges the hooded crow 

Follows the gunner to and fro, 

His keen eye searching to left and right, 

On a flighting night, on a flighting night! 


On a flighting night the gunner hears 

The sough of the wind as it shifts and veers, 
The sting of the spray his forehead whips, 

The salt of the ooze is on his lips; 

And the joy of the storm-driven, churning tide, 
As it seethes on the sand-wastes far and wide, 
Beats in his blood with fierce delight 

On a flighting night, on a flighting night! 


The Spectator. 


Vary Bradford Whiting. 
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THE POEMS OF CRABBE.* 


The neglect and forgetfulness into 
which the poems of Crabbe have been 
allowed to fall is not creditable to the 
present generation of English readers 
and critics. What does it mean? It 
will hardly do to assume that Crabbe 
has damned himself by inherent weak- 
ness and unreadableness. Critics who 
adopt that position will have to ex- 
plain how it came to pass that he was 
a favorite author with a man of such 
vigorous intellect and independent 
judgment as the late Edward Fitzger- 
ald; how it was that Burke, on the 
mere perusal of the manuscript of one 
of Crabbe’s earliest poems, immediate- 
ly recognized its author as a man 
worth helping, and was confirmed in 
his judgment by Johnson; how it was 
that in later years, and after the full 
development of his Crabbism; Byron 
should have held him worth such a 
compliment as the line— 


Though Nature’s sternest painter, 
yet the best; 


best, that is, among the “noble poet’s” 
contemporaries. Though some of his 
literary judgments can hardly be ac- 
cepted now, Byron at all events was 
the last person to be taken in by poetry 
which was either merely sentimental 
or merely formal and prosaic. 

A more probable cause of the barrier 
between him and the sympathies of 
the succeeding generations may be 
found in his general literary form and 
style. He was, in this respect, as one 
born out of due time—not too soon, but 
too late. Living and writing well into 
“The Time of New Talk” of the post- 
Revolution period, producing his later 


*The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 
Crabbe, with his Letters and Journals, and 
his Life. Edited by his son. Eight vols. Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1834. 


works as the contemporary of Byron 
and Shelley—“Tales of the Hall,” his 
most important production, was not 
published till 1819—he nevertheless re- 
tained to the last the literary impress 
of the eighteenth century. He wrote 
all his tales in the rhymed couplet of 
the Pope school, the recurrent sea-saw 
of which became distasteful to a gen- 
eration in whose ears the music of 
“Childe Harold” and “Adonais” had 
sounded. He was a realist, too, just 
when realism was going out of vogue. 
He studied and depicted the trials, the 
follies, the tragedy of everyday human 
life, just when the poets of the new 
school were teaching their readers to 
regard man as a somewhat irrelevant 
atom in a great pantheistic panorama. 
He describes a landscape (whenever 
he goes beyond the mere generalities 
of the eighteenth-century school) by a 
series of minute touches, often showing 
great accuracy of observation, but 
rather summing up the facts than con- 
veying the sentiment of the scene. He 
rarely makes use of imagery, and when 
he does it is only in the form of arbi- 
trary illustrations, which, as Jeffrey 
somewhat acutely remarked, appear 
to have been selected and polished up 
as after-thoughts of literary ornament, 
having no essential or integral connec- 
tion with the composition—a criticism 
which Crabbe himself admitted to be 
correct. 

If this is considered tantamount to 
an admission that Crabbe was no poet, 
it may be replied that by the same 
argument Pope was no poet, for nearly 
all that has been said above of the one 
would apply to the other. But Pope 
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is read as an eighteenth-century poet, 
a brilliant literary artist, whom we ad- 
mire without expecting from him qual- 
ities and feelings which were foreign 
to his school and period; he is at a 
safe distance. Had Crabbe been a 
contemporary of Pope, he would prob- 
ably have kept his place ever since, as 
a poet, no doubt, of less literary finish, 
of far less brilliancy and concentration 
of style, but as one possessed of quali- 
ties of sincerity and pathos which we 
look for in vain, or rather, which we 
never think of looking for, in the au- 
thor of “The Rape of the Lock.” But 
he brought the eighteenth-century man- 
ner too close to us; as a literary man- 
ner, it was out of date when he wrote; 
and the consequence is that he has 
been pushed aside by the middle and 
later nineteenth-century critics, who 
have apparently only regarded him as 
a weaker survival of the Pope school, 
and have ignored his matter in their 
dislike of his manner. Only on this 
supposition can one account for the 
curious perversity with which every 
reference to Crabbe in our contempo- 
rary critical literature seems to imply 
only a knowledge of his weak points, 
without any recognition of his remark- 
able observation of human life and 
character, his power of pathos and of 
satire. In some cases, indeed, Crabbe’s 
dry humor seems to have been mistak- 
en for stupidity. A critic in the 
Athenzeum once quoted, and quoted in- 
accurately, the couplet— 


And I was asked and authorized to go 
To seek the firm of Clutterbuck and 
Co.— 


from Crabbe’s most powerful poem, 
as an instance of his hopeless dulness 
of style; and even that pronounced 
Crabbite, Fitzgerald,; made the same 
mistake, and proposed, as Mr. Holland 
tells us, to amend it thus— 


And I was asked to set it right with— 
Oh, 
Romantic title!—Clutterbuck and Co. 


Could neither of them see that Crabbe 
was perfectly conscious of the bathos 
of the vulgar name, and inserted it 
purposely for an effect of contrast? 
Crabbe’s literary defects (to dismiss 
them first) are no doubt obvious enough. 
Choosing the narrative form for his 
studies of human character and man- 
ners, he is apt to be prolix and fiat, 
and to wander into unnecessary digres- 
sions in those introductory or connect- 
ing passages which form the necessary 
seaffolding of a narrative poem; pas- 
sages which at the best it is difficult 
to render effective in a literary sense, 
and in which he sometimes drops into 
a prim formality of diction which 
seems out of place in any versified 
writing, even in the structural portion 
of a narrative poem. It is in such pas- 
sages that we feel his inferiority to 
Pope, whose every couplet has its 
point, while Crabbe is at times content 
in transitional passages, if he is merely 
metrical and grammatical. On the 
other hand, he occasionally enlivens his 
narrative by a superficial play upon 
words, which recurs often enough to 
be called a mannerism, for instance, in 
the description of a village club:— 


We term it Free-and-Easy, and yet we 
Find it no easy matter to be free.* 


All these little weaknesses, which are 
of a kind easily open to parody, are 
admirably, though good-naturedly, sat- 
irized in the imitation poem in “Re- 
jected Addresses,” one of the best per- 
formances in that sublime jeu d’esprit, 


1 One may recall Pope’s— 
And so obliging that he ne’er obliged; 


but in this case the viciousness and sting of 
the line may be held to raise it above mere 
word-play. 
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from which we shrewdly suspect that 
not a few literary students of the pres- 
ent day have derived their principal 
notion of Crabbe. 

But the real motif of Crabbe’s poeins, 
as well as their real power, lies, as 
those who will take the trouble to 
read him will soon find out,.not in mere 
narrative, but in the portrayal of hu- 
man character of various types, of hu- 
man feeling as acted on by various 
circumstances. Though he adopts the 
narrative form for his studies from 
life, the incidents are mostly of the 
slightest, and only just such as are 
necessary to furnish occasion for the 
play of human character. In his earli- 
est works, “The Library” and “The Vil- 
lage,” he only attempted descriptive 
poetry; the latter poem is obviously 
suggested by Goldsmith, though in a 
tone far sterner, and it may be added, 
far more sincere and less conventional, 
than that of “The Deserted Village.” 
Both poems contain powerful passages, 
such as will always be worth recalling; 
one can quite understand why Johnson 
should have admired them and predict- 
ed success for their author; in fact, 
they show at times a literary finish 
which Crabbe never surpassed in his 
later and more serious works. Take, 
for instance, the description of the 
ancient books in “The Library” :— 


First let us view the form, the size, 
the dress, 

For these the manners, nay, the mind 
express; 

That weight of wood, with leathern 
coat o’erlaid; 

Those ample clasps, of solid metal 
made; 

The close press’d leaves, unclosed for 
many an age; 

The dull red edging of the well-filled 
page; 

On the broad back the stubborn ridges 
roll’d, 

Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d 
gold; 

These all a sage and labored work 
proclaim, 
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A painful candidate for lasting fame; 

No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk 

In the deep bosom of that weighty 
work; 

No playful thoughts degrade the sol- 
emn style, 

Nor one light sentence claims a tran- 
sient smile. 

Hence, in these times, untouched the 
pages lie, 

And slumber out their immortality; 

They had. their day, when, after all 


his toil, 

His morning study, and his midnight 
oil, 

At length an author’s one great work 
appear’d, 

By patient hope and length of days 
endear’d; 

Expecting nations hail’d it from the 
press; 

Poetic friends prefixed each kind ad- 
dress; 

Princes and kings received the pond’- 
rous gift, 

And ladies read the work they could 
not lift. 


Except for the curious slip in the mis- 
application of the adjective “unclosed,” 
Pope himself could hardly have bet- 
tered that for neatness and point. 
The success which Crabbe was des- 
tined to win lay, however, in a wider 
field than this. But in order to under- 
stand his mental attitude as displayed 
in his maturer writings—the grave and 
melancholy tone which, in spite of oc- 
casional outbreaks of lively and hu- 
morous satire, generally prevades 
them; his tendency to delineate and 
accentuate the more sordid aspects of 
nature and humanity--it is necessary 
(perhaps one may say it is only neces- 
sary) to know something of the cir- 
cumstances of his early life. Never 
was there any writer whose produc- 
tions were more obviously and perma- 
nently influenced by the impression of 
the scenes and the society amid 
which he grew up to manhood. His 
father was evidently a man of some 
talent and capacity, in what is con- 
ventionally called “the lower middle 
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class.” A native of Aldborough, he was 
for some time schoolmaster and parish 
clerk at a village in Norfolk, but re- 
turned to Aldborough in the capacity 
of warehousekeeper and eventually 
became collector of the salt duties, or 
“Salt-master,” in his native fishing 
hamlet. Here the future poet, the eld- 
est son, was born, in 1754. Aldborough 
has now developed into a modern neat 
watering place; but in the days of 
Crabbe’s boyhood it evidently pos- 
sessed all the least attractive charac- 
teristics of an east-coast fishing village, 
as they may still to some extent be 
seen in localities which have not yet 
become “watering places.” A vivid 
picture of the place is given in the 
“Life,” as the biographer (the poet’s 
son) could remember it:— 


It consisted of two parallel and un- 
paved streets, running between mean 
and scrambling houses the abodes of 
sea-faring men, pilots and fishers. 
The range of houses nearest to the sea 
had suffered so much from repeated 
invasions of the waves, that only a 
few scattered tenements appeared erect 
among the desolation. ... The beach 
consists of successive ridges—large 
rolled stones, then loose shingle, and, 
at the fall of the tide, a strip of fine 
hard sand. Vessels of all sorts, from 
the large heavy troll-boat to the yawl 
and prame, drawn up along the shore; 
fishermen preparing their tackle or 
sorting their spoil; and, nearer, the 
gloomy old town hall (the only indica- 
tion of municipal dignity), a few 
groups of mariners—chiefly pilots— 
taking their quick short walk back- 
wards and forwards, every eye watch- 
ful of a signal from the offing—such 
was the squalid scene that first opened 
on the author of “The Village.” 


When, to this description of the out- 
ward aspect of the scene we add the 
remembrance of all the _ social ills 
which must have been rampant in such 
a place a century ago—the low stand- 
ard of village morality and decency, 


the practice of hard drinking as the 
principal recreation of a sailor, the en- 
tire absence of sanitary law or cus- 
tom— 


Here our reformers come not; none 
object 

To paths polluted, or upbraid neglect; 

None care that ashy heaps at doors are 
cast, 

That coal-dust flies along the blinding 
blast— 


and the prevalence of smuggling ac- 
companied with violence and bloodshed 
—one can hardly wonder that the influ- 
ence of such surroundings sank deep 
into a sensitive and observant mind 
brought up among them, and colored 
the whole tone of his thought and his 
writings. 

From this point of view there is a 
certain historical interest in many of 
Crabbe’s pictures of characters which 
are evidently drawn to a great extent 
from actual observation. They repre- 
sent, like Squire Western, types which 
have happily passed away, but which 
once filled an important place in the 
human comedy. It is curious, too, to 
be carried back to a time when the 
middle-class man still regarded a 
“lord” as a being belonging to a class 
apart, who might be expected to have 
a different standard of life from a 
commoner, and to govern his behavior 
to his fellow-men on different princi- 
ples. That Crabbe tacitly accepted this 
position is evident from such poems as 
“The Patron,” and from other indica- 
tions in his works; but this again is ac- 
counted for by his birth and circum- 
stances. He was essentially middle- 
class. Just as Jane Austen, in her in- 
comparable novels, sees the whole 
problem of human life from the county- 
society point of view, so Crabbe sees 
it entirely from the middle-class point 
of view. The reason for the limitation 
of view was in its nature the same in 
both cases; both writers were realists, 
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and confined themselves to represent- 
ing life as it had come under their own 
observation; and, after all, the middle- 
class standpoint may be said to afford 
a-wider view than the standpoint of 
county society. Crabbe cannot be com- 
pared with Jane Austen as an artist; 
but he knew more of life than she 
knew; he had looked deeper into hu- 
man nature; he was acquainted with 
grief, and possessed the power of keen 
pathos—a knowledge and a power 
which, so far as her writings show, 
were beyond Jane Austen’s horizon. 
Crabbe’s early history, besides serv- 
ing to explain the influences which 
gave his genius its peculiar bent, is of 
interest as giving us glimpses of a 
character of no ordinary force and in- 
dividuality, apart from his literary 
gift. Nothing could have been more 
unpromising than his early prospects. 
“His father employed him in the ware- 
house on the quay at Slaughden, in la- 
bors which he abhorred (though he in 
time became tolerably expert in them), 
such as piling up butter and cheese.” 
The profession of a surgeon had been 
decided on for him, while he was yet 
at school; but after the term of his ap- 
prenticeship to a country surgeon was 
over, his father could neither afford to 
send him to London to complete his 
education, nor to maintain him at home 
in idleness, and he had for a time to 
return to his labors on the quay. A 
few months subsequently spent in Lon- 
don were partially wasted through 
want of funds to make the most of his 
opportunities; and when he eventually 
took up the practice of a country 
“apothecary,” as the phrase then went, 
his mind was constantly tortured by 
the dread of a responsibility for which 
he did not feel prepared; nor were his 
prospects of an adequate practice in 
any case very promising. At length 
he resolved “to go to London and ven- 


ture all.” 
With five pounds in his pocket he set 
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out, to go through the “trial of faith’ 
(in Bunyan’s phrase) which others 
have gone through before and since— 
the dreary round of offering manu- 
scripts to one publisher after another, 
with results varying only between the 
refusal courteous and the refusal curt, 
while the day when the purse will be 
drawn blank looms nearer and nearer. 
Some little time before, Crabbe had 
been happily, though at the time rather 
hopelessly, engaged to Miss Elmy, of 
Parham, the lady whom he afterwards 
married; and he kept up his spirits 
during the time of his probation in 
London by a journal in which he im- 
agined himself as addressing her (un- 
der the name of “Mira”) and making 
her the confidante of his anxieties and 
hopes, although in fact it was not 
shown to her till afterwards. This 
journal, as that of a man struggling 
for existence, now in hope and now 
depressed, is very interesting, some- 
times very pathetic, always manly and 
brave even under disheartening circum- 
stances. “Great God!” he exclaims in 
one place, “I thank Thee for these hap- 
py spirits; seldom they come, but com- 
ing, make large amends for preceding 
gloom.” The following passage is char- 
acteristic:— 


It’s the vilest thing in the world to 
bave but one coat. My only one has 
happened with a mischance, and how 
to manage it is some difficulty. A con- 
founded stove’s modish ornament 
caught its elbow and rent it half away. 
Pinioned to the side it came home, and 
I ran deploring to my loft. In the di- 
lemma it occurred to me to turn tailor 
myself; but how to get materials to 
work with puzzled me. At last I went 
running down in a hurry, with three or 
four sheets of paper in my hand, and 
begged for a needle, etc., to sew them 
together. This finished my job; and 
but that it is somewhat thicker, the 
elbow is a good one yet. 

These are foolish things, Mira, to 
write or speak, and we may laugh at 
them; but I’ll be bound to say they are 
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much more likely to make a man cry 
when they happen—though I was too 
much of a philosopher for that; how- 
ever, not one of those who preferred a 
ragged coat to a whole one. 

On Monday I hope to finish my book 
entirely, and perhaps send it. God 
Almighty give it a better fate than the 
trifles tried before! 

Struggling on in the hope that on 
any day an acceptance of one of his 
works by a publisher might turn the 
tide, he came to the very brink of star- 
vation—“My last shilling,” he says in 
the diary, “became eightpence yester- 
day.” He was rescued, just as he was 
sinking, by the fortunate thought of 
appealing to Burke, stating his case, 
and sending him some of his manu- 
script poems. ‘The letter, which de- 
scribed his deferred hopes of literary 
success, is touching in its frankness 
and simplicity: “I appeal to you, sir, as 
a good, and, let me add, a great man. 
I have no other pretensions to your 
favor than that I am an unhappy one; 
... Can you, sir, in any degree, aid 
me with propriety?’ It must have 
cost him a painful effort to write thus, 
for he was naturally of an exceedingly 
proud and independent spirit. But he 
had appealed to one of the only two 
prominent men of the day in London 
to whom an appeal from a struggling 
literary genius was not likely to be 
made in vain. Burke, who had much 
on his hands at the time, gave immedi- 
ate attention to the poems enclosed, 
recognized their merit, sent for the au- 
thor, recommended him to Dodsley the 
publisher, introduced him to Johnson, 
asked him on a lengthened visit to 
Beaconsfield, and, finding that Crabbe 
had fortunately received a better edu- 
cation than boys in his father’s rank in 
life generally received in those days, 
and that he had a wish to enter the 
Church, used his influence with one of 
the episcopal sentries to get this irregu- 
larly-educated candidate for Holy Or- 
ders examined and duly ordained. The 


whole story is equally honorable to 
both the actors in it; the odd thing is 
that, while Burke’s generous part in it 
is justly remembered and recorded to 
his credit, the author whom he thought 
it worth while to befriend in this man- 
ner has been nearly forgotten. Even 
Mr. John Morley (from whom one 
might have expected better things), in 
his biographical study of Burke, whilst 
mentioning the incident to the credit 
of Burke’s character, passes over the 
object of his generosity as a person of 
no consequence at all, merely observ- 
ing, in reference to Crabbe’s claim to 
assistance, “I can hardly expect the 
reader to be acquainted with the ‘Par- 
ish Register’ ”—a sentence which shows 
that Mr. Morley’ himself knew 
little of Crabbe’s works, or he 
would have known that the 
“Parish Register” was not written 
till many years later, and had nothing 
whatever to do with Burke’s recogni- 
tion of the poet. 

Crabbe’s first clerical appointment 
Was as curate at Aldborough; and one 
can imagine how the natives, including 
his own father, must have been bewil- 
dered by the contrast between his posi- 
tion when he quitted them—an obscure 
youth, who was locally regarded as a 
failure, and his return as an ordained 
clergyman and an author of repute, the 
friend and ccrrespondent of some of 
the most notable men of his day. But 
although he had made use of his lite- 
rary genius as a lever to lift himself 
out of obscurity and poverty, it is char- 
acteristic of his purely amateur atti- 
tude in regard to literature that he 
produced nothing more for many years, 
with the single exception of the short 
satirical poem entitled “The Newspa- 
per,” a production savoring too much of 
Pope at second-hand, though contain- 
ing some vigorous and_ spirited pas- 
sages. When, twenty-two years after 
“The Newspaper,” he published the 
“Parish Register,” to be followed in 
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comparatively quick succession by va- 
rious collections of tales and studies of 
life, the Crabbe who thus reappeared 
in literature was essentially different 
from the Crabbe of the earlier poems. 
The literary style was much the same, 
but the subject was no longer the mere 
surroundings of human life, but the 
human figures themselves, their pas- 
sions, cares, griefs and foibles. The 
shrewd though kindly parish priest 
had, during the intervening years, seen 
much of the ways of mankind, and his 
experience formed the basis for a gal- 
lery of portraits such as very few writ- 
ers in our language have equalled in 
variety, keenness of insight and power 
of delineation. 

The “Parish Register’ forms, one 
may say, the connecting link between 
the old Crabbe and the new. The “In- 
troduction” is mainly descriptive, and 
a little too much recalls “The Village;” 
but the element of personal and human 
interest becomes more and more promi- 
nent as the poem proceeds, especially 
in the third section, “Burials,” which 
includes some of the finest and most 
pathetic passages in his writings. 
Crabbe’s eye for the realities of a 
scene is shown, when describing the 
funeral of “The Mother,” in his pass- 
ing glance at the half-interested specta- 
tors:— 


Curious and sad, upon the fresh-dug 
hill 
The village lads stood, melancholy still; 


and in his description of the return to 
the house:— 


Arrived at home, how then they gazed 
around, 

In every place where she no more was 
found; 

The seat at table she was wont to fill; 

The fireside chair, still set, but vacant 
still; 

The garden walks, a labor all her own; 


The latticed bower, with trailing 
shrubs o’ergrown; 

The Sunday pew she filled with all her 
Trace— 

Each place of hers was now a sacred 
place, 

That while it called up sorrows in the 
eyes, 

Pierced the full heart, and forced them 
still to rise. 


His remembrance of his own moth- 
er’s death probably permeated this 
passage. She was one of the old 
school of gentle, evangelical saints, the 
best of whom, whatever we may think 
of their intellectual position, surely 
furnished one of the most beautiful 
types of womanly character on record. 
A touching little trait of her is record- 
ed in the “Life.” When she was sink- 
ing slowly under a lingering illness 
she enquired one morning after a 
neighbor who was also dying, and 
hearing that the latter still lived, said, 
“She must make haste, or I shall be at 
rest before her.” 

It was, however, in his later poems— 
the social sketches included under the 
general title “The Borough,” and the 
stories included under that of “Tales 
of the Hall’’—that Crabbe showed his 
real powers in a series of studies of 
human character which constitute, in 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, “a criticism 
of life.” Of the knowledge of human 
nature, the truth of observation and 
the variety and piquancy of delineation 
of manners and character displayed in 
these poems of his maturer period, it 
would indeed be difficult to speak too 
highly. The literary weakness of dif- 
fuseness and digression in the structu- 
ral portion of the narrative, already re- 
ferred to, will no doubt be felt in many 
though not in all of his poems, and may 
be attributed to the fact that, through- 
out his life Crabbe (as already ob- 
served) wrote, so to speak, as an ama- 
teur. Primarily, he was a country 
clergyman, not an author; his writing 
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was in the nature of an intellectual re- 
laxation, prompted partly by the de- 
sire to put on record the impressions he 
had gained from a keen observation of 
life as it was lived around him. Had 
he made literature the business of his 
life, and subordinated everything else 
to it, he would probably have been led 
to bestow greater attention on concen- 
tration in style and would have dis- 
eovered that in poetry whatever is 
redundant is a positive mischief, and 
not a mere superfiuity which can be 
ignored. On the other hand, he might 
not, in that case, have retained so 
completely one invaluable quality, 
which goes far to atone for a certain 
amount of slackness in literary style— 
his absolute and uncompromising sin- 
cerity. No one was more incapable of 
a false or affected sentiment; no poet 
was ever more free from the least sus- 
picion of writing for effect, or of adopt- 
ing a literary or a moral pose. And 
with this simplicity and directness of 
intention his unadorned simplicity of 
language is completely in keeping. If, 
in the structural portion of a tale, this 
simplicity of diction was apt at times 
to drop too nearly to the plane of prose 
writing, it became, on the other hand, 
a source of strength when he came to 
deal with the event or the catastrophe 
which formed the ultima ratio of the 
poem. There he is never diffuse, never 
flat; while entirely free from what 
Wordsworth called “poetic diction,” 
he impresses us by the simple unex- 
aggerated force of the language in 
which the catastrophe or the final re- 
ffection arising out of it are brought 
home to us—language which strikes us, 
not as intended to produce effect, but 
as if the thing could be told in no other 


way. His terse, vigorous lines, when 


summing up a situation or a reflection, 
hit with the force of a sledge-hammer. 
Among passages which will bear to be 
quoted separately, perhaps none give 
a better idea of what is meant than 
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the lines from Book III of “Tales of 
the Hall,” suggested by the story of a 
man in mature life falling into and 
becoming captive to the very sin which 
in his youth he had abhorred and con- 
demned in another:— 


How is it men, when they in judgment 
sit 

On the same fault, now censure, now 
acquit? 

Is it not thus, that here we view the sin, 

And there the powerful cause that drew 
us in? 

’Tis not that men are to the evil blind, 

But that a different object fills the 
mind. 

In judging others we can see too well 

Their grievous fall, but not how grieved 


they fell; 

Judging ourselves, we to our mind 
recall 

Not how we fell but how we grieved 
to fall! 


Of Crabbe’s power of conveying 
much in a single line many examples 
might be cited; perhaps none better 
than the swinging blow delivered in the 
tale of “The Sisters” who had lost their 
fortunes, when the so-called lover of 
one of them, putting aside the girl as 
not worth marrying, makes an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to seduce her:— 


Then made he that attempt, in which 
to fail 

Is shameful—still more shameful to 
prevail. 


Nor must we pass over his characteris- 
tic reason for giving no detail of the 
scene:— 


I will be brief—nor have I heart to 
dwell 

On crimes they almost share who paint 
them «ell. 


The title of the poem “The Borough,” 
published in 1809, promised at once a 
larger range of subject than the “Par- 
ish Register,” and enabled the poet to 
group under one heading a whole se- 
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ries of sketches of men and manners— 
the various professions, the trustees 
and inmates of the almshouse, the clubs 
and social meetings of the place, in a 
series of “Letters,” forming a complete 
microcosm of the life of a small sea- 
port town. In his peroration he 
touches on his own position; the poet’s 
study of life was not for gain; the in- 
terest of the study itself was its own 
reward :— 


this the Poet looks the world 

around, 

Where form and life and reasoning 
man are found; 

He loves the mind in all its modes to 
trace, 

And all the manners of the changing 
race; 

Silent he walks the road of life along, 

And views the aims of its tumultuous 
throng; 

He finds what shapes the Proteus- 
passions take, 

And what strange waste of life and 

joy they make. 


For 


The poem, from beginning to end, il- 
lustrates the mental attitude here in- 
dicated. In actual life the author was 
the kindly friend and monitor of his 
parishioners; in thought he was among 
them, but not of them, seeing the 
whole curious little masquerade pass 
by him, half sad over its misdeeds or 
sorrows, half amused at its follies. 

The “Clubs and Social Meetings” are 
depicted with great vivacity; the de- 
scription of the “Club of Smokers,” 
with its sleepy conversation punctuat- 
ed by the draw of the pipe, carries one 
back to the time when a smoker was 
more or less of an outlaw; the ameni- 
ties of the whist club are still better. 
The section entitled “The Almshouse 
and Trustees” supplies some of the 
most powerful and incisive portraits. 
Among the trustees was the great man 
of the place, Sir Denys Brand, a type 
of the social sultan, whose portrait is 
evidently finished con amore; who 
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built the public Room, revived the 
races, instituted the lifeboat—“his were 
no vulgar charities’—and brow-beat 
the whole place, while keeping up a 
calculated ostentation of humility in 
his personal equipment. His scantily 
furnished private room, contrasted ef- 
fectively with the luxury of the ser- 
vants’ hall, and all the rest was in 
keeping :— 


An old brown pony ‘twas his will to 


ride, 

Who shuffled onward and from side to 
side; 

but he was attended by a groom on a 


splendid animal:— 

“Yours, without question?’ “Yes, I 
think a groom 

Bought me the beast; I cannot say the 
sum: 

I ride him not: it is a foolish pride 

Men have in cattle—but my people 
ride; 

The boy is—hark ye, sirrah! 
your name? 

Ay, Jacob, yes! I recollect—the same; 

As I bethink me now, a tenant’s son 

I think ‘a tenant—is your father one?” 


what's 


Never, surely, has the pride that apes 
humility been more happily hit off. For 
Sir Denys to become an almshouse trus- 
tee was, of course, rather a condescen- 
sion— 


True, ’twas beneath him—but to do 
men good 

Was motive never by his heart with- 
stood; 


and he exercised his opportunity of do- 
ing good by finding an asylum for 
Blaney, a broken-down roué, whose his- 
tory and character form a separate 
study of the baser side of human na- 
ture which must be read in ertenso to 
be appreciated. The reminiscences of 
the drunken old sailor inmate, Benbow, 
with a face like Bardolph’s, include 
some historically interesting studies of 
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almost extinct species, such as the por- 
trait of Captain Dowling, lighted by 
flashes of a somewhat lurid irony. 

“Schools” and “Prisons” contain 
some of the most powerful passages in 
the poem, but the only other quotation 
we can allow ourselves is a passage 
from “The Poor of the Village,” a sub- 
ject after Crabbe’s own heart, in which 
he puts the climax to the whole by a 
description of a large warehouse room 
which, originally built for some pur- 
pose that had failed, was bought cheap 
by an ill-judging philanthropist as a 
refuge for all such tramps and outcasts 
as were without a home:— 


In this vast room, each place by habit 
fixed, 

Are sexes, families and ages mixed— 

To union forced by crime, by fear, by 
need, 

And all in morals and in modes agreed; 

Some ruined men, who from mankind 
remove; 

Some ruined females, who yet talk of 
love; 

And some grown old in idleness—the 
prey 

To vicious spleen, still railing through 
the day; 

And need and misery, vice and danger 
bind 

In sad alliance each degraded mind. 

That window view!—oiled paper and 

old glass 

Stain the strong rays which, though 
impeded, pass, 

And give a dusty warmth to that huge 
room, 

The conquered sunshine’s melancholy 
gloom; 

When all those western rays, without 
so bright, 

Within become a ghastly glimmering 
light, 

As pale and faint upon the floor they 
fall, 

Or feebly gleam on the opposing wall; 

That floor, once oak, now pieced with 
fir unplaned, 

Or where not pieced, in places bored 
and stained; 

That wall, once whitened, now an 

odious sight, 





Stain’d with all hues, except its ancient 
white; 

The only door is fastened by a pin 

Or stubborn bar, that none may hurry 


in; 

For this poor room, like rooms of 
greater pride, 

At times contains what prudent men 
would hide. 
* . * . . - > 

High hung at either end, and next the 
wall, 

Two ancient mirrors show the forms 
of all, 

In all their force—these aid them in 
their dress, 

But with the good, the evils too ex- 
press, 

Doubling each look of care, each token 
of distress. 


The concluding line is surely a master- 
stroke of concentrated force. 

The series of “Tales,” not bound to- 
gether by connection with any special 
subject, which were published in 1812, 
includes, among some work of minor 
interest, two or three of Crabbe’s most 
successful efforts. “The Squire and 
the Priest,” though not in every re- 
spect one of the best, has special inter- 
est as illustrating Crabbe’s unclerical 
impartiality. The story turns on the 
project of a coarse-minded old squire, 
tired of being preached at, to present 
to the living (in his own gift) a young 
relative whom he had educated into 
proper views, as he hoped, on the dif- 
ference between the sins of the rich 
and those of the poor; and his dire dis- 
appointment when his protégé turned 
against him in the _ pulpit. There 
is a great deal of humor in the old 
gentleman’s exposition of his system 
of religion and morals; in the account 
of the blundering penitence of his dull- 
headed bottle companion, and of the 
efforts of his “kept lady” to improve 
the occasion from her own point of 
view. With such a subject, is there 
any other clerical poet on record who 
would not have left the Christian min- 
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ister triumphant? Crabbe knew life 
better :— 


James too has trouble—he divided 
sees 

A parish once harmonious and at ease; 

With him united are the simply meek, 

The warm, the sad, the nervous, and 


the weak. 
* . - * am - 


He sighs to hear the jests his converts 
cause; 

He cannot give their erring zeal ap- 
plause; 

But finds it inconsistent to condemn 

The flights and follies he has nursed in 
them: 

These, in opposing minds, contempt 
produce, 

Or mirth occasion, or provoke abuse; 

On each momentous theme disgrace 
they bring, 

And give to Scorn her poison and her 
sting. 


This passage, which concludes the 
poem, is a good example also of one lit- 
erary merit of Crabbe’s—he never ends 
weakly; he always has a terse and vig- 
orous line to sum up and, as it were, 
clench the whole. 

In “The Borough” Crabbe had at- 
tempted to give a certain unity to the 
poem by professing to describe the 
personages of a single neighborhood, 
with a sketch of the town as a back- 
ground. In “Tales of the Hall,” the 
latest work published during his life- 
time, he sought the same end by an- 
other device, that of representing the 
tales as told between two half-brothers 
who, having been strangers for many 
years, meet at the country seat of the 
elder one, and exchange stories over 
their wine, or hear them from one or 
two friends and neighbors. This is 
slight enough as a narrative basis, but 
it serves its purpose; the personality 
of the brothers, George and Richard, is 
sufficiently defined to give us an inter- 
est in them, while the stories of their 
respective love affairs form two of the 
best sections of the poem. “Tales of 





the Hall” is undoubtedly Crabbe’s best 
work, and a remarkable production for 
a man of sixty-five who describes it 
(in the preface) as merely “the fruits 
of his leisure.” His style is here more 
sustained and elevated than in most of 
his earlier works; his interest in life is 
wider; and he strikes deeper chords of 
feeling and passion than he had ever 
struck before. 

There is only space here to indicate 
briefly the nature of the interest awak- 
ened by the various tales which make 
the sum of the book and the variety of 
characters and situations which it con- 
tains. “Ruth” is the tragic story of a 
gentle girl who has loved too well and 
been deserted, but who has discern- 
ment and delicacy enough to feel that 
the loveless marriage which her par- 
ents would now force upon her is a 
prostitution of a far deeper dye than 
her first fault. 


“A second time,” 
Sighing she said, “shall I commit the 
crime, 
And now untempted?’ 


and drowns herself in the sea rather 
than have the profanation forced upon 
her. The whole is in Crabbe’s best 
manner, rising to a tragic ring at the 
close. “The Preceptor Husband,” one 
of the best of the stories in Crabbe’s 
lighter vein, relates the  disillusion- 
ment of a man of learning who had 
been caught by an empty-headed girl 
with just wit enough to play up to him. 
The first waning of the honeymoon is 
touched off in one of those mischievous 
couplets in which Crabbe transfixes, at 
one thrust, a whole category of social 
or domestic shams:— 


’Twas now no longer, “Just what you 


approve;” 
But “Let the wild fowl be to-day, my 
love.” 


“The Bachelor’s Story,” the autobiog- 
raphy of an elderly gentleman who had 
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been shipwrecked in four successive at- 
tempts at matrimony, is one of Crabbe’s 
finest efforts, half pathetic, half humor- 
ous and rising to a noble strain of phil- 
osophic reflection at the close. A mor- 
al of another kind emerges from the 
next tale, “Delay has Danger,’ the 
story of a man engaged to a gifted and 
superior girl, wrecking his whole hap- 
piness through the mere weakness of 
not being able to resist love-making to 
a pretty but commonplace lass with 
whom he was accidently brought into 
contact. The account of the gradual 
progress of his infatuation, with the 
revulsion of feeling that followed the 
moment after he had committed him- 
self irrevocably— 


“I will,” she softly whispered; but the 
roar 

Of cannon would not strike his spirit 
more— 


and the blankness of all the world to 
him thé morning after, should be read 
by all young men who are in danger 
of letting themselves be snared for life 
by the demon of “Juxtaposition,” as 
Clough puts it:— 


Allah is great, no doubt, and Juxta- 
position his prophet. 


The girl’s vulgar relatives, the steward 
of a large estate and his wife, who are 
instrumental in entrapping him, are 
painted with a truth and humor worthy 
of Shakespeare. 

Other tales containing passages of 
great power must be passed over here; 
but some more lengthened notice is 
claimed by the narrative of “The Elder 
Brother,” which may be said, perhaps, 
to be Crabbe’s highest effort. It is 
hinted from the first that George, the 
elder brother, was a man with “a 
past,” one who had enjoyed material 
success, had amassed wealth but never 
known happiness, and had taken refuge 
from stinging remembrances in an 
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acted cynicism, through which his gen- 
uine feeling penetrates as he becomes 
more intimate with his new-found rela- 
tive. The interchange of the history of 
their love affairs is led up to by a pas- 
sage which will find an echo in many 
a heart among those who have had 
more than the average share of life’s 
trials and disappointments. The young- 
er brother speaks:— 


“Can you not, brother, on adventures 
past 

A thought, as on a lively prospect, cast? 

On days of dear remembrance! days 
that seem, 

When past—nay, ev’n when present, 
like a dream; 

These white and blessed days, that 
softly shine 

On few, nor oft on them—have they 
been thine?’ 

George answered: “Yes! dear Rich- 

ard, through the years 

Long past, a day so white and mark’d 
appears; 

As in the storm that pours destruction 
round 

Is here and there a ship in safety 
found; 

So in the storm of life some days ap- 
pear 

More blest and bright for the preceding 
fear.” 


A few more lines introduce Richard’s 
story, the story of a happy day 
crowned by a happy engagement—just 
such a day as thousands of wedded 
lovers may look back upon. The whole 
is very simply told; it is in its simplic- 
ity and reality, rising to a warm gush 
of sincere and unaffected emotion at 
the close, that the charm lies. This 
is succeeded by the very different story 
of the elder brother, prefaced by the 
observation— 


Who tells what thou shalt hear, es- 


teems his hearer well— 
oe 


the history of a romantic and foolish 
passion, aroused by a girl whom he 
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had casually met, whose surname even 
he did not know, and whom he lost 
sight of for years—a passion which 
preyed upon him and weakened his 
mind for any purpose in life, until in 
an equally casual way he met her 
again as somebody’s cast-off mistress 
and the inmate of a disorderly lodging- 
house. The meeting is told in Crabbe’s 
most incisive style. The narrator had 
been commissioned by the head of his 
firm to ask an explanation of another 
house as to an unsatisfactory docu- 
ment; he was too late to catch the 
principal partner, but was referred to 
an address where he might find him:— 


I found, though not with ease, this 
private seat 
Of soothing quiet, wisdom’s still re- 


treat. 
= . * - 7 7 

The shutters half unclosed, the cur- 
tains fell 

Half down, and rested on the window 
sill, 

And thus, confusedly, made the room 
half visible. 


Late as it was, the little parlor bore 

Some tell-tale tokens of the night 
before; 

There were strange sights and scents 
about the room, 

Of food high-season’d, and of strong 
perfume; 

Two unmatch’d sofas ample rents dis- 
play’d, 

Carpet and curtains were alike decay’d; 

A large old mirror, with once gilded 
frame, 

Reflected prints that I forbear to name, 

Such as a youth might purchase—but, 
in truth, 

Not a sedate or sober-minded youth: 

The cinders yet were sleeping in the 


grate 

Warm from the fire, continued large 
and late, 

As left, by careless folk, in their 


neglected state; 

chairs in haste seem’d whirl’d 

about the room, 

As when the sons of riot hurry home, 

And leave the troubled place to solitude 
and gloom. 
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The man of business was not forth- 
coming, but the lady lodger had heard 
the old name, and enters hurriedly, 
“speaking ere in sight” :— 


But is it she? O! yes; the rose is dead, 

All beauty, fragrance, freshness, glory 
fled: 

But yet ’tis she—the same and not the 
same— 

Who to my bower a heavenly being 
came; 

Who waked my soul’s first thought of 
real bliss, 

Whom long I sought, and now I find 
her—this. 


To the question whether his heart had 
been “faithful” he finds spirit enough 
to retort:— 


My faith must childish in your sight 


appear, 
Who have been faithful—to how many, 
dear? 


a shrewd hit which turns the lady to 
explanation and excuse, rounded off 
with a song in which her easy philos- 
ophy of life is set to a sweet sad 
music :— 


Buried be all that has been done, 

Or say that nought is done amiss, 
For who the dangerous path can shun 
In such bewildering world as this? 

But love can every fault forgive, 
Or with a tender look reprove; 

And now let nought in memory live, 
But that we meet, and that we love. 


Penitence, half sincere in intent, whol- 
ly pathetic in expression, is the next 
move in this moral duel, till the man is 
worked upon to accept the position of 
Armand in “Les Faux Ménages,” and 
promise to cast the marriage garment 
of social righteousness over the sinner, 
if she will turn entirely from the error 
of her ways. But with whatever sin- 
cerity of intent, she was too far gone 
into the slough, too morally weakened, 
to reform— 
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She looked for idle vice the time to kill, 
And subtle, strong apologies for ill: 


and the former lover saw her no more 
till summoned to console her on her 
deathbed, so far as consolation might 
be possible. The lines in response to 
his question whether there was any 
one thing he could do to relieve her 
mind, are a remarkable example of 
Crabbe’s power of what may be called 
the pathos of intense simplicity:— 


Yes! there was yet a female friend, an 
old 

And grieving nurse, to whom it should 
be told— 

If I would tell—that she, her child, had 
fail’d, 

And turn’d from truth! Yet truth at 
length prevail’d. 


The man’s sorrow, at once over this 
poor, lost, though finally repentant, 
creature, and over the wreck of the 
best years of his own life on her ac- 
count—his lapse into commercial greed 
and speculation as some kind of ob- 
ject for living, and his final revulsion 
from so low an end of existence, are 
briefly but powerfully described in the 
remaining portion of the narrative, 
which the speaker sums up in the fol- 
lowing lines:— 


Yet much is lost, and not yet much is 


found, 

But what remains, I would believe, is 
sound; 

That first wild passion, that last mean 
desire, 

Are felt no more; but holier hopes 
require 

A mind prepared and steady—my re- 
form 

Has fears like his, who, suffering in 
a storm, 


Is on a rich but unknown country cast, 

The future fearing, while he feels the 
past; 

But whose more cheerful mind, with 
hope imbued, 

Sees through receding clouds the rising 
good. 


Although the human interest is al- 
ways paramount with Crabbe, he has 
an eye to the scenic setting of his 
drama, and even where there is no 
lengthened or detailed description we 
seem to be conscious of the back- 
ground. The influence of the flat, 
dreary landscape of the Suffolk sea- 
coast, with its marshy tracts and its 
miles of shingle beach, seems indeed to 
have got into his blood, and colors his 
scenes almost unawares to the reader 
and perhaps to himself. Where he 
gives special attention to the land- 
scape he is, as already observed, essen- 
tially a realist; he brings it before us 
by a series of minute touches, as in the 
description of the fen country in “The 
Lover’s Journey,” and the admirable 
painting of the melancholy morning 
landscape which Tennyson so much ad- 
mired in “Delay has Danger.” In less 
detailed descriptions he has neverthe- 
less very real touches; in the section on 
“Prisons” in “The Borough,” the walk 
through the lane and over the cliffs 
down to the bay is sketched so that 
we seem to accompany the party on 
their route; in everything concerning 
the sea (for which he had a passion) he 
is truthful and observant; we see on a 
calm, hot day the 


Faint lazy waves o’er-creep the ridgy 
sand, 
Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow; 


the long stretch of coast “where all is 
pebbly length of shore;” the strong 
ebb-tide running out between the 
“stakes and sea-weed withering on the 
mud,” 


And higher up, a ridge of all things 
base, 
Which some strong tide has rolled upon 
the phace. 
Occasionally, though rarely, he can 
give us one of those true poetic gen- 
eralizations which seem to sum up 
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the spirit of the scene in a single line, 
as in the calm where we see 


Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea, 


or the bright fresh incident in the 
morning scene in “Tales of the Hall,” 


The morning breeze had urged the 
quickening mill— 


recalling one element of the pictu- 
resque which is now all but swept 
away from English landscape. 
Reference ought to be made, before 
concluding, to three poems of Crabbe’s 
which are exceptional among his works 
both in form and feeling—“Sir Eustace 
Grey,” “The Hall of Justice,” and 
“The World of Dreams;” all compara- 
tively early poems, in which a rather 
free stanza form takes the place of the 
rhymed couplet, and which contain 
passages of great power and pathos, 
though they are somewhat crude in 
form and expression. These are of 
special interest as indicating that 
Crabbe, had he devoted himself entire- 
ly to poetry, might have proved that 
he possessed higher imaginative power 
and greater versatility in literary hand- 
ling than would be surmised from the 
realistic tendency and the uniformity 
of style which characterize the bulk of 
his poems. It is by these latter, how- 
ever—by his studies of human nature, 
character and passion, drawn from 
direct observation of life—that he is 
mainly to be judged; it is in these that 
his peculiar powers are displayed; and 
the reader will, we hope, admit that 
even the inadequate illustration fur- 
nished by the foregoing remarks and 
quotations is sufficient to justify the 
question already propounded—what 
have our literary critics been about 
The Quarterly Review. 
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that they have suffered such a writer 
to drop into neglect and oblivion? 

In conclusion, let it be added that 
we do not think any real good has been 
done for Crabbe’s reputation by the 
well-intended efforts of Fitzgerald and 
of Mr. Holland to re-introduce him to 
the public by selections and extracts. 
Fitzgerald indeed took what, consider- 
ing that he had a real and enthusiastic 
admiration for Crabbe, must be called 
the reprehensible course of partially 
re-writing and altering passages, to get 
rid of what he considered to be the 
poet’s defects. A poet who is not 
worth retaining, except in this left- 
handed fashion, had better be dropped. 
But we maintain that Crabbe’s weak- 
nesses, as regards their quantity at all 
events, have been greatly exaggerated. 
In Shelley’s complete works, the pro- 
portion of writing which is not worthy 
of Shelley at his best is much greater 
than the proportion of Crabbe which 
is below his best; yet no one objects to 
a complete edition of Shelley. And in 
many cases a real injustice is done to 
the poet by divorcing his best passages 
from their surroundings. Mr. Holland, 
for instance, gives as a separate short 
poem, under the title of ““The Old Bach- 
elor,”’ the noble concluding lines on old 
age from “The Bachelor’s Story” in 
“Tales of the Hall.” Yet we venture 
to say that this passage, taken alone, 
does not produce half so strong an im- 
pression on the reader as it does when 
read as the climax and summing up of 
the whole poem. What we wish to see 
is a re-issue—with some emendations 
in respect of punctuation and mis- 
prints—of Murray’s beautiful edition of 
1834; and we are inclined to think that 
the time is ripe for it. 
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Towards the close of a burning after- 
noon two lonely white men sat limp 
and perspiring in a little galvanized 
building in a sun-scorched waste where 
French Senegal runs porthwards to 
melt into the Sahara barrens. Green 
lattices partly darkened the room, 
though they could not diminish its 
oven-like temperature, and the earth 
floor gave out a smell as if it were of 
half-burned bricks. Outside, puffs of 
hot dust chased each other down the 
dried-up valley, and above it rose a 
low red ridge of hills with the fierce 
sunlight flaming upon them, every 
rock-cranny sharp and hard against a 
pitiless sky. Here was no atmospheric 
softening of colors. The straggling, 
white-walled depét was blinding to 
look upon, the sand-belts glaringly yel- 
low,and every distant euphorbia bush 
or mimosa stood out clean-cut like a 
cameo in harshest brown and green. 

A little haggard Frenchman = shriv- 
elled by heat and wasted by fever lay 
in ragged pyjamas upon a canvas 
lounge, absorbing consolation with the 
contents of a long-necked bottle which 
he presently held out in a shaky hand. 
Henry Russell glanced at the green la- 
bel, then, frowning, hurled it through 
the doorway, and after a sharp tinkle 
of broken glass, a brown streak slowly 
spread itself across the thirsty sand. 
Then he leaned forward in his chair 
knitting his brows, and Captain Fon- 
taine of the Engineers watching him 
saw a gaunt, big-boned man _ with 
hands that yet bore the stamp of toil, a 
tinge of gray in the wiry hair and 
weariness in the eyes, until the other 
said: 

“In a place like this that means cut- 
ting your last hope adrift—I haven't 
stewed long years in the tropics with- 
out knowing the feeling. You are 


showing the signs already; take those 
bottles out and smash them in the ra- 
vine.” 

Fontaine shrugged his shoulders as 
he answered, “Soit! how does it all 
matter? I am as a dead man lost in 
Africa; the nation has long forgotten 
me. Five years alone in this wilder- 
ness of death and heat with the young 
Sous-Lieutenant who die as he come, 
but me I live always, and what is the 
use of it? But you, once I read it of 
the great work you do, and how you 
make the millions.” 

Russell laughed a little, a laugh with 
no mirth in it, as he answered: “You 
remember, Fontaine, how we worked 
together in Egypt, I, a poor contractor 
for bread, slaving with my own hands 
harder than any two laborers, and you 
for the glory. Those were good days 
when every stroke meant something 
very real done, and every coin hardly 
won a stepping-stone to a greater un- 
dertaking. Well, I fought grimly, toil- 
ing always, often starving myself, and 
in due time I got the money, while you, 
a cleverer man, somehow missed the 
glory. And now I’m tired of it, sick 
of prosperous loafing and idle fools’ 
company, and longing for the old days 
when in spite of heat and pestilence I 
earned each morsel I ate. That, and 
the spell of Africa, brought me out 
about a contract the firm I founded 
made for your light railway rolling 
stock. Then I came inland in search 
of my old comrade—and found another 
man.” 

Fontaine did not answer; and Russell 
lay back silently, while the fiery breeze 
died away and the dust settled down 
upon brown plain and glaring sand 
where in some seasons a river ran. 
Then the neutral shadows lengthened 
from the base of the hills, the garish 
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radiance faded, and later a_high- 
pitched wail came quivering through 
the heat. Seen through the open door- 
way a half-naked black man turned 
his face towards the shadowy east, and 
sank down into the blackness of a 
stony ridge, when Fontaine laughed a 
hollow laugh as he said: “That 
man he know in a few month he and 
half this people starve, and now he 
testify there is only one God, and that 
God is good. The river dry up this 
season sO many peoples they starve 
presently. Last time I ask instead of 
pay they send me grain, now there is 
no more money, and they die.” 

Driven by some impulse Russell rose 
to his feet, and the languid weariness 
which of late had oppressed him light- 
ened as he wandered across the dusky 
valley. <A little merciful coolness fell 
from somewhere in the dimness, and he 
noted the shallow trenches lost in fri- 
able earth, which if filled with water 
would have turned that wilderness into 
a garden, until he reached the river 
bank. A thin riband of water trickled 
past to lose itself in a waste of thirsty 
sand, and Russell caught himself meas- 
uring its flow with a practised eye. 
Men with loose cotton swathed about 
their ebony skin, and some whose com- 
plexions were bronze in color, crouched 
among the hot shingle, until Russell 
bade the interpreter ask certain ques- 
tions of them. Then an old man an- 
swered: “If the river rose so high we 
would sow in the moistened earth, and 
there would be plenty, but now the 
water is falling, and there will be no 
green thing in all this valley. The 
sickness will follow the famine, and 
many of us will die. It is the will of 
Allah, and there is no escape.” 

“Ah,” said Russell. “Ask him, inter- 
preter, how much longer this river will 
run?” and the answer was: “Until the 
rain no longer falls in the eastern for- 
ests, it may be in a moon’s time, then 
the sand will drink up the water.” 
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Next, to the wonder of those who 
watched him, Russell intent and eager 
floundered about the bed of the shrunk- 
en river scraping little stone frag- 
ments from the sand, after which 
the spectators whispered of mag- 
ic, as they saw the tall, linen-clad 
figure with the big sun-helmet perched 
high on a ridge and silhouetted across 
the broad disc of the rising moon. But 
the old man said: “It is only the way 
of the white men; the other one did so 
when he first came here, dragging 
with him a thing which stood on little 
legs to talk to the river, but the river 
would not answer. So now he drinks 
all day the forbidden draught until it 
has stolen his mind from him.” 

The huts were dark and silent when 
Russell returned to Fontaine’s dwell- 
ing, over which a sun-bleached rag that 
had once been the tricolor hung tat- 
tered and dew-wet; and said with a 
ring in his voice: “Fontaine, I see that 
some one once tried to build a dam— 
why did you give it up? Do you know, 
comrade, I am glad I came? I am in- 
clined to think I shall find amusement 
and something worth while to do.” But 
the other spread his hands out with a 
languid gesture as he said: “Bah! the 
barrage I try him before the nation 
forget me, and I forget everything, but 
there was no workmans among this 
indigene. Now I, too, am fatalist, and 
do nothing; and the Senegali soldier he 
is marry the people, and do nothing for 
me. So I sit here and drink the ab- 
sinthe, and wait until when it is writ- 
ten the fever take me.” 

“Camarade,” said Russell, clenching 
one big hand under the smoky glow of 
the lamp, “as I said, I’m tired of loaf- 
ing, and I’m turning back to the old 
ways again. I’m going to bring them 
water, and I’m going to call back one 
Lucien Fontaine, who is selling the na- 
tion’s honor and his birthright for a 
liqueur bottle.” 


The little huddled figure never 
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moved, and an unsteady voice said lan- 
guidly: “That is ver’ good sentiment, 
but we think it long ago;” after which 
Russell sought paper and pencil and 
sat with wrinkled brows. Then he 
flung himself on a trestle cot, and soon 
lay sleeping like a child, while his 
comrade still sat, wide awake but mo- 
tionless, as he had done all day. 

Early next morning the inhabitants 
of that valley were gathered together 
upon the river bank, and among the 
rest came Fontaine’s few Senegali 
Spahis with their native wives in a fan- 
tastic combination of worn-out uni- 
forms and native cotton. Then through 
the mouth of a black interpreter Rus- 
sell, standing erect in the sun-glare, 
made a memorable speech, in which he 
promised, if they would help him, to 
flood that land with water, and men of 
dusky skin listened wondering until 
when he had finished a roar of voices 
rang through the burning heat. Some 
would start immediately, others de- 
clared that even with magic the thing 
was impossible, and then a Moslem 
Mallah from the hinterland, a statu- 
esque, bronze-skinned figure in loose 
blue cotton, raised one hand for si- 
lence. 

“It is Allah who sends the water and 
dries it up,” he said, “and no man can 
escape his destiny. Therefore, if ye 
follow this infidel imposter your labor 
will be thrown away. Can any man 
turn back a river with dust and sand, 
and will this foolish talker’s words 
rend apart the hillside and bring out 
stone from it?” 

A space of dissension followed, for 
many feared the Mallah, but others 
being wild black men and heathen still 
at heart hated him, while Russell, re- 
membering his early struggles with the 
shiftless fellahin, as well as the muti- 
nous colored rabble on Brazilian har- 
bor works, felt the power of leadership 
grow stronger at the sign of conflict. 
So thrusting the interpreter forward 
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his answer to the challenge was heard 
through a breathless hush. 

“I have said I will give you water, 
and if on the fourth morning I bring 
stone out of the hillside then you shall 
work for me. If I fail then follow the 
Mallah and die, and so shall Allah 
judge the matter.” 

The despairing natives agreed they 
were good words he spoke, and return- 
ing, Russell drew Fontaine aside say- 
ing: “I’m going to requisition all your 
ammunition. I think it will do_ better 
service than it ever would in a gun.” 

For the rest of that day, halting 
neither for rest nor food, he tore open 
the thin brass shells and emptied the 
black grains into packages until his 
fingers were bleeding and the sweat 
blinded his eyes. Then when darkness 
fell he wandered about the hillside 
whistling cheerily, and came back to 
eat like a hungry wolf and sleep heav- 
ily. At sunrise he departed with one 
black soldier, and labored until noonday 
high up on the sun-baked ridge until 
the skin was also worn off the palms 
of his hands, and theSenegali who would 
have mutinied if he dared, said that 
none of Emir Samori’s slaves were 
ever driven so. Then an object shaken 
by fever and alcohol walked unevenly 
toward them, and glancing at the toil- 
er’s face said: “This is the restless Eng- 
lishman I knew long ago. The clink 
of the hammer call me, and I come; I 
was of the Génie, you know.” 

Russell smiled quietly, for he had 
handled men and knew the spell was 
beginning to work, as well as how far 
the African climate may be held ac- 
countable for a white man’s mental 
weaknesses. So he enticed his com- 
rade into a spirited argument upon his 
mode of procedure, and even main- 
tained what he knew was rank heresy. 
Later he thrust the end of the jumper 
bar into the Frenchman’s hands and 
harried him mercilessly the rest of the 
day, while that evening, after eating a 
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little, Fontaine forgot the liquor store 
and fell asleep where he sat. He was 
awakened in the gray dawn by a 
cheery voice, and rose for once aching, 
but clear-headed and refreshed, to say: 

“Strange how I sleep as I have not 
sleep for two long year. Now we eat, 
and then we go out again.” 

That night Russell wore strips of red- 
dened linen round either hand and 
Fontaine’s fingers refused to straighten 
themselves, while the Senegali heaped 
pious anathemas upon all mad un- 
believers, for every bone in his body 
pained him. On the fourth morning 
the whole population of the valley as- 
sembled together and crouched in a 
straggling crescent of blue and white 
cotton, woolly heads and patches of 
sable skin, expectant, doubtful or 
scoffing, to witness the promised mir- 
acle. But there was no rent in all the 
smooth-scraped rampart of § sun- 
scorched rock, polished by the beating 
of drifted sand, and the Mallah ha- 
rangued the assembly derisively. 

Then Russell stood forth and said: 
“Wait still a little and you shall have 
my answer;” and there was deep si- 
lence as they watched the gaunt figure 
in soiled white garments climb the low 
hillside. In ten minutes he came back, 
hastily, and three little trains of red 
fire crept across the face of the rock, 
while the soft splash of water inten- 
sified the trying stillness. Then a 
great cry of wonder broke out as a 
tongue of crimson flame burst from the 
breast of the slope, followed by a roll- 
ing yellow cloud through which great 
fragments of shattered rock leapt up, 
and a long reverberation rolled down 
the valley. Crashing, ringing, rattiing, 
the stones came down, and when the 
vapor changed to blue and melted there 
was a blackened rent in the hillside. 

“Look!”’ said Russell, “that is my an- 
swer, and there is no magic in it, for 
later you shall do this yourselves. Now 
divide the strong men into four com- 
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panies, and we shall move the solid 
rock into the river.” 

The assembly glanced at the Mallah, 
but he had no word to say, and a jeer- 
ing cry went up from those who came 
from the south where most are hea- 
then, while a parti-colored multitude 
swarmed about Russell, who kept the 
interpreter shouting instructions until 
his throat was hoarse. When night 
came he could scarcely drag himself 
back to the galvanized dwelling, and 
he wondered that even a few years of 
soft living could so take the strength 
out of a man. His eyes and every pore 
were filled with fine hot sand, but he 
sat until daylight making complex cal- 
culations on the backs of Fontaine's 
unfinished reports and went out again 
then with bloodshot eyes, walking stiff- 
ly. After that he slept in hourly spells 
under canvas beside the river, while, 
turn about, the sable laborers relieved 
each other, and the few weeks that fol- 
lowed were spent in incessant toil. 

Waist-deep in water, sometimes 
shoulder-deep, scorched and half-blind- 
ed by the sun, he held his dusky fol- 
lowers together by force of example 
or sheer power of will, encouraging, 
threatening and occasionally adminis- 
tering rough justice. It was a grim 
race, he knew, to finish the work while 
the rain yet fell in the hinterland, and, 
as often happens, instead of yielding 
under an apparently impossible task, 
his strength seemed strangely doubled 
to meet the emergency. So he grew 
harder and stronger every day while 
Fontaine, forgetting the alcohol, re- 
membered he was a French officer, and 
his shrunken frame grew straight 
again whiie the shaky voice rang true. 
Also the Senegali soldiers shook off 
their slothful ways, burnished the 
blackened buttons on the threadbare 
uniform, and brought up the peaceful 
battalions smartly at the word of com- 
mand. Thus stiffened by rough ashlar 
and backed by rubble, the crescent 
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dam grew steadily, though there were 
more than natural difficulties for Rus- 
sell to overcome. Twice he quelled a 
mutiny, once by witty speech of the 
kind which appeals to the negro’s mind 
and once by open valor with the aid of 
an iron bar, and for a time he was 
troubled about the disappearance of 
the last of the cartridges. But having 
learned wisdom in a hard school he 
said nothing of the matter, and only re- 
doubled his vigilance. 

Thus it happened that one hot even- 
ing when he and Fontane strolled 
along the slope of the partly-finished 
crown, while the blue wood smoke 
drifted in filmy wreaths about the rest- 
ing camp, something unusual caught his 
practised eye, and stooping he imme- 
diately sauntered on again with osten- 
tatious indifference. Finally, he flung 
himself down upon the lukewarm 
stone saying: “Fontane, your people 
are quick to learn. There’s a powder 
charge neatly sunk in the heart of the 
dam, and for the last five minutes I’ve 
fought a pretty tough battle. It would 
be easy to arrange things so that the 
men who came to fire that shot would 
be scattered in fragments among the 
wreck. I’m a fool, I suppose, blinded 
with vanity, or perhaps it’s mulish ob- 
stinacy, but now I can’t give it up, and 
I love this rubbish heap better than 
any finished work I ever did for money. 
It’s the building it with nothing—no 
appliances, you know.” 

Then the famous contractor, who 
had labored far harder than any sable 
toiler, sat still with clenched hands, 
staring at the sunset until his compan- 
ion said: “No, it cannot be, they are 
you say, enfin, my people, and for long 
time I shut my eyes to them. Ah, ce 
vaurien de Mallah, he fear for his in- 
So instead we watch to-night 
It is the hour when all sleep 
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he come, and he know how for stone 
we wait to-night.” 
Thus it happened as darkness fell, 
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with several of those whose faith in 
the Mallah was not orthodox, and three 
Spahis, the two white men moved 
secretly along the dam, and hid them- 
selves among the masonry fragments. 
A half-moon hung low in the west, and 
part of the gorge lay bathed in silver 
light, while the rest was wrapped in 
shadow which crept out further and 
further as the bright crescent sank. 
No one spoke, and for long there was 
only the lap of water and the faint 
sighing of the breeze, while the sus- 
pense grew almost intolerable, until at 
last with a soft patter of stealthy foot- 
steps a dim figure moved forward 
through the shadow. Nearer it crept, 
and Russell’s fingers tightened vicious- 
ly on a Senegali’s shoulder as he rec- 
ognized the Mallah, who, stooping, 
presently began to rake among the 
débris. Again the soldier would have 
moved, but the iron grip held him fast 
until a sound like the chipping of a 
flint commenced. Then a tall man in 
ragged garments leapt up, shouting, 
on to the moonlit crown of the dam. 
The other staggered backwards, drop- 
ping the flint and steel, then stood still, 
irresolute, when the barrel of a revol- 
ver glinting in the pale light was 
turned towards his breast. 

This time Russell spoke himself in the 
fantastic Arabic he had learned in the 
Egyptian Soudan, and his speech was 
brief. “There is no room in this valley 
for you and me. Come forth, all you 
who have seen—” and grim, silent fig- 
ures rose into sight. “Go quietly, but 
quickly, or by to-morrow’s light this 
people will tear you limb from limb, 
and they may not raise a tomb to the 
latest saint.” 

“It is my order, too,” said Fontaine. 
“Again I rule the valley for France—by 
this authority,” and he pointed to the 
waiting black soldiers. Then the other, 
answering nothing, moved away, and 
they watched him cross the eastern 
ridge, a dark patch in the fading moon- 
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light, until the hot rocks hid him for- 
ever from their sight. 

It was a week later, and also even- 
ing, when rock-ridge and dusty upland 
stood out once more as if focussed 
through a stereoscope against crystal- 
line green light, and the fringe of tall 
euphorbia formed an ebony filigree 
upon crimson fire on the low hills’ 
northern end, that Russell and Fon- 
taine stood before the assembled peo- 
ple on the crown of the dam. Both 
were scorched to the color of brickdust, 
but wore for the first time clean white 
garments, while Fontaine’s face had 
lost its haggard look and the light of 
victory shone in Russell’s eye. A nar- 
row lake stretched beneath them, shim- 
mering faintly in the afterglow, while 
no one spoke in all the waiting throng 
until the Frenchman, fitting a lever 
into a socket, laid the other end in Rus- 
sell’s hand. 

“No,” said the latter quietly; “they 
are your people, and it is your busi- 
ness,” and a hissing sound as of a mul- 
titude drawing in its breath rose up 
when Fontaine, stooping, drew back 
the lever. With a roar the muddy wa- 
ter leapt foaming from the sluice, 
through the scooped out channels and 
over the thirsty land, where men like 
over-grown children laved their limbs 
in it, while large-eyed ebony urchins 
wallewed in the fertilizing fluid which 
would fill with food and verdure all 
that valley, and laughing, their mothers 
looked on. How long this lasted nei- 
ther of the white men knew, but Fon- 
taine choked at length as he tried to 
say something in his native tongue, 
and then mutely grasped Russell’s out- 
stretched hand. 

They stood thus, it might be for min- 
utes, until the call of the watcher 
from the shapeless mud-built mosque 
fell sharply across the clamor of fren- 
zied thankfulness. Then as the shrill 
ery flung out the sacred name, as it 
were a challenge to pitiless sky and 
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thirsty plain, the turmoil ceased, and 
beside the saving water, men, brown 
and black, did homage to Allah, the 
merciful. 

Moved by an impulse that was 
not born of his own will Russell 
raised his battered helmet and stood 
with bent head, his face towards the 
east, while the voice of the hurrying 
water spouting past his feet alone 
broke the solemn stillness. There was 
a twitching about his mouth, his hands 
were clenched, and the eyes of the grim 
constructor who had vanquished wild 
nature and wilder men in many a stub- 
born fight were curiously dim. Next 
he was hustled by a roaring crowd, 
black hands clutching his garments, 
cotton-swathed bodies flung down for 
him to walk upon, while with tears and 
shouts and laughter each one strove 
to be nearest him. 

But the big white man passed 
through the press very silently, though 
he turned and spread out one hand 
with a gesture of thanks ere the door 
of the galvanized building closed upon 
him. 

Presently Fontaine, madly excited, 
was borne there shoulder-high by 
the Spahis, and for an hour flam- 
ing torches tossed before the house, 
while it was dawn ere slumber settled 
down upon the native town. Mean- 
time, Russell lay back smiling quietly 
on a canvas lounge, while Fontaine 
paced up and down the little room 
with bursts of eager speech, until at 
last he said: “We have change this val- 
ley, we have change ourself. Voyez! 
we are again the men who make the 
Egyptian canal, when it was good to 
take life lightly, and good to work all 
the day. Bah, I take no more fever, 
and I take no more absinthe. You 
others christen a ship when you launch 
him; I have christen the dam, with the 
last of the bottles under the big sluice 
door. You stay here, is it not, and 
right back to the hinterland we make 
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irrigation colony, and there is a riband 
for you and me?” 

Russell laughed a little as he said: 
“No, I don’t want ribands. I have sev- 
eral things of that kind I don’t value at 
home, and I have greatly enjoyed my- 
self. Do you know that making those 
millions was the unluckiest thing I 
did. And now I think my work here is 
finished, and I can’t stand the public 
thanks palaver, so I’m going away. 
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Stand by what we did and prosper— 
and again I thank you.” 

So next morning they watched the 
carriers who were chosen from among 
the headman’s sons, wind out across 
the ridges from the water-filled valley, 
and when on the highest crest a tail 
white man turned and waved his hand 
to them a roar of farewell rolled after 
him and Captain Fontaine came back 
alone very slowly. 

Harold Bindloss. 





CHARLOTTE YONGE. 


Nearly fifty years ago “The Heir of 
Redclyffe” made its appearance in two 
small red volumes, with no adventi- 
tious aids to popularity, few advertise- 
ments and no puffs. It took the read- 
ing world by storm, and practically 
started, at least made widely known, 
a new kind of tale and a new kind of 
character. Few people of this day be- 
lieve what a long procession of “good 
heroes” have walked after Sir Guy 
Morville to the islands of the Blest; 
how young enthusiasts like William 
Morris and Dante Gabriel Rossetti took 
him for a guide in life; how schol- 
arly gentlemen wept over his early 
death, and sorrowful women, left wid- 
owed like the heroine, wrote grateful 
letters of thanks for the help and com- 
fort given them by “Amy’s” story. 

It is not too much to say that the 
book made religion seem the very ro- 
mance of life to young people; and that, 
in quite a new way, it made the inter- 
est of a novel turn, not on plot, not 
merely on the depiction of character, 
but on the struggles of young souls to 
attain goodness. It was, although the 


author would not so have expressed it, 
herself, intended truly for “The Story 
of a Penitent Soul.” 


It spoke the lan- 


guage, not only of its own day, but of 
a certain phase of thought of its own 
day; and, while this limitation made it 
strike more home at the time, it has, 
perhaps, tended to let it slip out of fash- 
ion in a day the thoughts of which are 
so different. But it has done its work. 

“The Heir of Redclyffe”’ was by no 
means the first work of its author. She 
had already written many tales for 
girls, of which “Abbey Church” and 
“Scenes and Characters” were the first 
two. These stories showed in germ 
the chief characteristics of her maturer 
work. She always took for granted 
—her writing was rarely controversial, 
but she always assumed the acceptance 
of—the opinions then known as “High 
Church;” her characters mostly be- 
longed to the same class of society and 
lived under somewhat similar condi- 
tions; they might all have belonged to 
a dozen or so of refined and well-bred 
families. But within these limits each 
individual is as distinct, as clearly 
marked, as separate, as real individuals 
are in the actual world; also, granting 
the conditions, which are not univer- 
sally familiar, they are extraordinarily 
natural and true to life. It is hardly 
too much to say that she never used 
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the same person twice over under an- 


other name. Moreover, she never, 
as the saying goes, “put real 
people into her books,” and 
none of her contemporaries and 


companions have ever recognized them- 
selves, or their friends in the flesh, 
among those friends in print who are 
almost equally real to them. 

The books for girls culminated in 
“The Daisy Chain,” a most influential 
book. Numbers of women, now well- 
known in the philanthropic world, owe 
their inspiration to Ethel May, and 
numbers of eager, high-minded, awk- 
ward girl heroines owe their very ex- 
istence to her. “The Pillars of the 
House” was the other chief work of 
the same limit; it was interesting but 
hardly so great a success as “The Daisy 
Chain.” The latter tales in which the 
old characters are reproduced are hard- 
ly meant for the general public. They 
were, to old readers, like visits to old 
friends, and she received many letters 
begging for their continuance. “The 
Heir of Redclyffe”’ had more romance 
and poetry about it than her other nov- 
els. It was the work of an inexperi- 
enced girl, the plot is not well con- 
structed, the occasion for Guy’s con- 
scientious struggles not always ade- 
quate or well conceived; but, neverthe- 
less, there was dynamite in it, and it 
changed the face of a whole school of 
fiction. “Heartsease,” “Dynevor Ter- 
race,” and “Hopes and Fears’ were 
the chief of her novels. All have great 
merit and contain character painting 
which may challenge Mrs. Gaskell, or 
even Miss Austen. It appeals, however, 
to a more limited public, and can hard- 
ly be fully appreciated except by those 
brought up in the same school. Many 
know from old letters and family tra- 
ditions, if not from their own recollec- 
tion, that the “Oxford Movement” pro- 
duced some few young men as spirit- 
ually romantic and as conscientious as 
Guy Morville, and it can hardly be de- 
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nied that it also produced specimens 
like his cousin Philip. 

The historical tales beginning with 
“The Little Duke or Richard the Fear- 
less,” have held their own better in 
this generation. They paint the Middle 
Ages certainly in rather a rose-colored 
light, but vividly, delightfully, and 
with great truth of local color. Such 
characters as Hal the Jester in “The 
Armourer’s Prentices,” Peregrine in 
“The Reputed Changeling,” and many 
others, are creations of great power 
and originality; and the presentments 
given in “The Dove in the Eagle’s 
Nest” of the Emperor Maximilian, in 
“Unknown to History” of the shrewish 
Countess of Shrewsbury, and of Eliza- 
beth and Mary Queen of Scots, and of 
other historical personages, are of the 
best kind, full of humor and vigor. 

There are also a number of tales be- 
ginning in 1849 with Langley School 
and ending last year with Forget-Me- 
Not,” a serial contributed to Friendly 
Leaves, which though little known 
outside the philanthropic world are of 
much greater literary merit than, I 
think, has ever been recognized, and 
which contain numerous life-like pic- 
tures of the more favorable side of vil- 
lage life in the Victorian era. No one 
could draw better the good upper ser- 
vant, the promising boy or girl, the 
worthy old-world peasant, the refined 
and respectable village mother of the 
better sort than she could. She entered 
into their life and wrote from their 
point of view, and the realism is as 
real as that of any tale of mean streets. 
Her many historical and educational 
works can only be referred to here. 
She edited the Magazine for the Young, 
a little twopenny periodical for chil- 
dren, remarkable among children’s 
magazines for its cultivated yet 
simple tone, and for its entire 
absence of folly. The Monthly 
Packet, in which many of _ her 
tales came out, though never exactly 
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widely popular, was loved, read and 
re-read by its own public, as few maga- 
zines are or have been, and she finally 
edited Mothers in Council, one of the 
organs of the Mothers’ Union. 

This is a slight sketch of her writ- 
ings. Her life was all and more than 
all her books indicated. What she de- 
scribed, that she herself was; what she 
recommended, that she herself did; her 
books reflected her life, and her life 
was better than any of them. She had 
an immense correspondence, a great 
number of duties and interests, and 
until quite recently an extraordinary 
power of hard work. Her parish and 
her school children were more to her 
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than her books, and she taught in the 
Sunday school a fortnight before she 
died. She began to teach in the same 
Sunday school before she was ten 
years old. She taught brilliantly, and 
to hear her give a lesson was delight- 
ful. Her literary work so expressed 
her personal self that these few per- 
sonal words at the end seem inevitable. 
I have said that she made religion 
seem romantic to young people. She 
did so, but she also bound up romance 
and religion with the absolute obliga- 
tion of doing right, and for this great 
lesson all those who have come under 
her influence may well rise up and call 
her blessed. 
Christabel Coleridge. 





A GERMAN MOVEMENT AGAINST PESSIMISM. 


On the 9th of September, 1900, there 
was held in Beethoven Hall, in Berlin, 
a solemn public meeting of a recently 
organized society, called “Neue Gemein- 
schaft.” This society was originated 
by two brothers, Jules and Henry 
Hart, who enjoy, in Germany, great 
popularity and influence as two of the 
foremost writers. The younger of 
them, Jules, is one of the most eminent 
of German critics, if not the very first. 
In his “Kritische Waffengiinge” he laid 
the foundation of a new movement in 
German literature. He boldly attacked 
the pessimism which is so widespread 
in modern German literature, and by 
this he prepared a better field for com- 
ing writers. “You must have courage,” 
he wrote, “to fight with the weapons 
of ridicule and pathos against trivial- 
ity, and to direct the reader’s attention 
to everything that is most elevated.” 

The brothers Hart haveremained faith- 
ful to that advice. In their important 
works, such as “A History of Univer- 


sal Literature,” as well as in their criti- 
cisms in Die Tiigliche Rundschau, they 
have never permitted to themselves 
any cheap effects or superficial witti- 
cisms. In all their writings one finds 
a serious attitude towards any literary 
work; they show everywhere a deep 
and keen judgment. And now, after 
twenty years of hard work, at the be- 
ginning of a new century, the brothers 
Hart stand at the head of the move- 
ment, gathering kindred souls round 
them for a struggle. 

First of all, they say, we must re- 
move the disenchantment of the end of 
the century; that torturing, helpless 
conviction which possessed all our bet- 
ter minds; we must overcome con- 
tradictions. The source of our suffer- 
ings, our griefs and our miseries, is the 
acknowledgment that there are con- 
tradictions in our existence, and that 
we are unable to solve them. But it 
is time to convince ourselves that all 
contradictions exist purely in our 
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minds, in our ideas. The old way of 
looking at the world was either purely 
the result of thinking and was logical, 
idealistic and common-sense; or it was 
the result of observation, trying to un- 
derstand the nature of things by ex- 
perience, in a materialistic way. The 
result of this state of things was a one- 
sided view of the world, and a contin- 
ual contest between ideas conceived in 
the mind and experimental observation. 
The reality of the outward world, and 
our own existence, cannot be deter- 
mined only by ideas produced in our 
minds, neither can they be determined 
only by scientific knowledge; they must 
both be felt by the whole of the hu- 
man being, that is to say, they must 
be lived through. Our so-called Chris- 
tianity and Hellenism are in reality 
words and not things; we recognize 
them, but we do not live them through. 
The brothers Hart wish to give a 
new impulse to the desire for unity, to 
quench the thirst for contradictions; 
they wish to bring hope to faith, knowl- 
edge to life, desire to action. They 
look for ideals for the people, and for 
the only way to activity, in the close 
union of religious creeds, art, science 
and life. Their aim is to make broad- 
er our ideas about the eternal changes 
and development of things, to persuade 
the people that contradictions do not 
really exist, that there is a close union 
between the outward world and the 
inward Ego; they strive to inspire their 
friends with the sentiments of joy and 
freedom, strength and unconquerable- 
ness, self-improvement and _ self-re- 
spect; they wish to produce a joyfully- 
active people, who long to realize their 
ideals in life. “Only by deeds can we 
show that which we represent to our- 
selves. Only deeds are convincing.” 
In the solemn public meetings of the 
society organized by them the brothers 
Hart see one of the.many means of 
combating the silly, commonplace 
views of our contemporaries. A one- 
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sided rationalism has checked the live- 
ly impulse of our sentiments, and de- 
stroyed in our practical and sober life 
the feeling of solemnity. The deep 
and eternal tendency to art, which is 
innate in human kind, induced it to 
celebrate great festivals which connect 
the man with the unknown beginning 
of existence. In the mysteries of an- 
tiquity man endeavored to express by 
various symbols his relation towards 
the universe, and his soul was filled 
with pure and elevated feeling. The 
modern way of looking at the world 
makes us indifferent to such festivals, 
to such elevated feeling, to religious 
ceremonies, but it gives us nothing 
equally good in exchange. There is no 
unity in our culture. Religion and art, 
science and morals, contend with each 
other, and divide our lives into sepa- 
rate morsels, not united by anything. 
It is true that we should acknowledge 
the great importance of unity of relig- 
ion, science, art and life; we should 
perceive their mutual accord. From 
that sentiment of union originated for- 
merly all religious festivities; the mod- 
ern man needs similar fétes and a new 
and bright way of lodking at the 
world. 

According to Jules Hart the frightful 
questions which arise concerning the 
contradictions of our existence can be 
answered. “Formerly man was consid- 
ered to be the centre of the universe; 
that falsehood was overthrown by Co- 
pernicus. Thanks to him, people were 
persuaded, to their amazement, that 
they were nothing more than grains of 
dust, adhering to the immense surface 
of things. Of course there was nothing 
really new in Copernicus’s system, 
because the scholars of all times and 
all nations had considered God and 
not man to bethe centre of the universe. 
But only very few of them could find 
God in man,as did Giordano Bruno, who 
called man the sun of the universe. Man 
ought to consider himself as a vehicle 
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of God to be filled with creative im- 
pulse to be creator as well as creature. 
The principal purpose of our life ought 
to be the production of our own ideal 
of the world. We ought to stand above 
life and help to produce a new human- 
kind as do the creator-artists. We 
ought to live through the forms of fu- 
ture life. We ought to appeal to all 
free minds, filled with noble tendencies 
and thirsty for action.” 

Gustavus Landauer, one of the mem- 
bers of the new society, maintained in 
his speech at the inaugural meeting 
that the new generation has become 
wearied of continuai prattle, and is 
longing to make its life worth living 
and to live it fully. The impulses of 
our life ought to be given to beauty and 
holiness. The secret alliance of those 
who think in this way has existed in 
their minds for a long time, but now 
it is openly manifested and wishes in 
its new form to show by example how 
to transfer its new views of the world 
from the sphere of reasoning into ac- 
tive life. 

Felix Hollender spoke at the end of 
the meeting, and said that the prophets 
of the new religion are Beethoven, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Goethe, Ibsen, Stiirner 
and Nietzsche. 

We see, then, that the ‘““Neue Gemein- 
schaft” constitutes itself as the cham- 
pion of unity of culture, of the union of 
contradictory elements in religion, of 
a life full of action. The leaders of the 
society hope to be able to conquer the 
materialistic way of looking at the 
world, now so common, and to gather 
round them those who, not being satis- 
The Contemporary Review. 
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fied with mere ceremonies, yet cannot 
find any satisfaction in a lifeless scepti- 
cism or an easy-going lack of faith. 

All this is noble and timely. But the 
brothers Hart, it would seem, do not 
realize the danger which threatens 
them. The pacification of the contra- 
dictions of our existence, which they 
propose, might easily fall into eclecti- 
cism, and eclecticism is sterile and 
hostile to activity. They say: “We ap- 
peal to all races and nationalities, 
Christians, Buddhists, Theosophists, 
Freethinkers, Spiritualists, Material- 
ists—in one word, to all who seek sal- 
vation, whose souls are burning, to 
whom the question of faith is the ques- 
tion of life; we appeal to all of them.” 
If all these representatives of the most 
diverse tendencies could, by common 
effort, consciously strive towards the 
final pacification, if they could see in 
an absolute union, the ideal of their 
life, then the “Neue Gemeinschaft” 
would not be wrecked. But should 
they take a merely external and me- 
chanical removal of contradictions as 
their point of departure, as the founda- 
tion of their own happiness in the 
world, then the brothers Hart, as well 
as the society organized by them, will 
be threatened by a peril common to all 
societies which, under brilliant flags, 
build only their owv comfortable ant- 
hills. 

The future will show how much of 
vitality there is in the “Neue Gemein- 
schaft.” We shall watch attentively 
its struggle, and enjoy heartily every 
one of its victories. 

8S. C. de Soissons. 
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READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 





THE KING’S LOVE-LETTERS.* 


“Well, don’t you think it is time to 
begin reading?” asked Adeline, an hour 
or two afterwards in a secluded corner 
of prandial candlelight. 

“All right!” said Wasteneys, diving 
abruptly into the pearl-fishery of his 
manuscript. 

. * * * 7 - o 


“It was May in the King’s garden, 
and the King sat there towards the 
close of the afternoon, with his admir- 
ing court about him. He was still 
young to look on, but there was that 
sadness in his dark, handsome face 
which tells that the heart is old before 
its time. No one knew how sorrow 
had come to the King, but to eyes ac- 
customed to read the human soul there 
was sorrow in all his ways, even in his 
gayest moments. Such might guess 
that his half-cynical preoccupation 
with light pleasures, his absorption in 
the toys of art and emotion, served 
only to veil an inner life of a very dif- 
ferent seriousness. His kingdom was 
so small that there was nothing for a 
king to do, except to superintend his 
architects and the various artists who 
daily wrought at his palace, in obedi- 
ence to his learned and innovating fan- 
cy. Nothing more serious than that— 
but idler hours the King spent in such 


*The Love-Letters of the King: or, The 
Life Romantic. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Copyright, 1901. Little, Brown & Co. Price 
$1.50. 


delicate literary trifling as was occupy- 
ing him and his court this after- 
noon. 

“It had been one of his fancies to re- 
vive the fantastic toys of the cours 
@amours, and he was looked upon by 
all his court as a master of the arts of 
literary love. It was one of his fancies 
to revive the love-letter as a literary 
form, to use it merely as a mould, as 
the poet uses the ballade or the sestina, 
and the experiments he had made in 
that subtle form had won him high ap- 
preciation among les précieuses of his 
court. “The King’s Love-Letters’ went 
from hand to hand in beautifully illu- 
minated copies, and the boudoir of 
every lady of quality was duly provid- 
ed with the latest perfumed edition. 
For gallants and all casuists of the gen- 
tle art they were regarded as an indis- 
pensable manual. Of course no one 
dreamed of attaching to them any per- 
sonal human application. It was under- 
stood that they were exercises by a mas- 
ter in the difficult art of prose, nothing 
more; for it was well known that, 
though the King might occasionally 
dally with this or that lady of his 
court, out of courtesy or ennui, he was 
seriously attached to no one—no one, 
at all events, that any one knew of. 

“To-day the King had written a won- 
derful new love-letter, and as he lan- 
guidly read it to his court—a court 
which in secret he despised—scribes 
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were busy in the background taking 
down each delicately-chosen and care- 
fully-placed word that fell from his 
lips. 

“When he had finished reading, the 
court broke out into the customary ec- 
stasies of appreciation. Enthusiastic 
ladies pressed close to the King and 
marvelled at his knowledge of the deep 
heart of love, petit-maitres picked out 
this or that sentence, for its masterly 
this or its miraculous that. No writer of 
the day equalled the King, said one, 
in the superb orchestration of prose. 
This was undeniable, for no one, in- 
cluding king and critic, knew exactly 
what such praise meant. But it sound- 
ed well—the ‘orchestration of prose!’— 
and there was a murmur of applause. 

“An imitative critic thereon ventured 
to praise a passage where what he 
might call the oboe of prose for a mo- 
ment dominated the grander music—a 
very blackbird of a sentence! 

“And there were many more com- 
ments of a like nature. 

“The King listened and smiled. All 
the time he was watching the lonely, 
somewhat bewildered face of a beauti- 
ful young girl. He surmised that she 
was a stranger at the court, come up 
from some simple country castle to 
visit friends in the great world. Her 
face had caught his eye as he began 
reading, and he had watched it all the 
while. It had remained throughout 
like the face of one who listens to a 
song in a language he does not under- 
stand. Its only change was a deepen- 
ing perplexity—which seemed meekly 
to ask the meaning of it all. This 
troubled young face was the only critic 
the King heeded. For his sad eyes 
saw the light of love upon it, the light 
that was on no other face. Presently, 
as his flatterers spent themselves and 
dispersed in groups about the garden, 
he took an opportunity to speak to his 
silent little critic. 

**All these people have been so kind,’ 


he said, laughing, ‘but you have said 
nothing kind to me.’ 

“The girl’s eyes filled with tears. She 
had never before spoken to a king, and 
she was very timid. But, dropping a 
quaint little country curtsey, she sum- 
moned courage to say: 

“It was very beautiful—your Ma- 
jesty—but it was not a love-letter.’ 

“Then, with the naive daring of the 
innocent, she slipped her hand into her 
bosom and drew out a warm little writ- 
ing, which she offered to the King to 
read. 

“The King read it gravely, and, as 
he read it, it was his eyes that filled 
with tears. When he had finished read- 
ing, he folded it reverently, and, giv- 
ing it back to her, said: ‘No, mine was 
not a love-letter.’ 

“Then, taking off his hat and bending 
slightly, he kissed her hand and turned 
away with a sigh.” 

ca * * * * x * 

“You have written more than that,” 
said Adeline, as Wasteneys suddenly 
ceased reading; “‘won’t you go on?” 

“Hadn’t I better keep some for next 
time? Besides, if you don’t mind, I 
would rather not read any more to- 
night. Let us dine together again to- 
morrow, and I will read you the rest— 
that is, so far as it goes; for it is a 
long way from being finished—” 

His face had grown drawn and tired, 
and his eyes seemed suddenly filled 
with memories. 

“Of course,” said Adeline, divining 
more than he thought. “But tell me 
this before you go. The King under- 
stood because he had really known love 
once. Is that the meaning?” 

“Yes!” said Wasteneys, and half to 
himself, “the King had known love.” 

“IT thought so,” said Adeline, with a 
sigh. 

As Wasteneys spoke he saw a vision 
of a woman—gathering mushrooms in 


the dawn! 
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The King’s Love-Letters. 


“The King understood,” said Ade- 
line, as dinner neared its close the next 
evening, and taking up their talk where 
they had left it, “because he had really 
known love. Now go on.” 

“Yes! the King understood,” proceed- 
ed Wasteneys, “because in a golden 
box set with moonstones he had five 
real love-letters. They were very short, 
and he had them in this 
way. 

“One morning, rising early, as was 
his custom, he had walked alone in a 
dewy upland some little way from his 
palace, and he had suddenly come upon 
a beautiful woman gathering mush- 
rooms. For a few moments she did 
not see the King, and he had time to 
see how beautiful she was, as she bent 
down here and there, softly tearing the 
milk-white things out of the green 
grass. She was all in white, save her 
hair, which was black as-—” 

“Oh, she had black hair!” interrupted 
Adeline involuntarily. 

“Yes! very black hair!’ Wasteneys 
continued, “and her body was very tall 
and straight, and her skin white as the 
pith of a peeled willow wand. 

“Presently she saw the King and 
stopped gathering the mushrooms, look- 
ing long at him with great fearless 
eyes, like a child’s. The King had 
never seen such eyes, and she had 
never seen such eyes as the King’s; so 
they stood long looking strangely at 
each other, alone on the uplands in the 
silence of the morning. And such is the 
mystery of human hearts, that they 
knew from that look that they would 
love each other, and no other, as long 
as they lived. Then the King laughed, 
and the woman laughed too, as if they 
had known each other for years. 

“Do you know that you are stealing 
the King’s mushrooms? asked the 
King. 

“*Are you the King?’ 

“ren.” 

“*The King of all these mushrooms?’ 


come by 
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“*Yes—every one!’ 

“*What then will happen to me?” 

“*T will spare your life on one condi- 
tion—that we sit under yonder tree and 
eat them together.’ 

“So the King and the woman laughed 
like children, while they silently gave 
their hearts to each other. 

“Suddenly the woman looked at him 
with her child’s eyes, and said: 

“*Are you a real king?’ 

“*T think so.’ 

“*Do you lead great armies, and gov- 
ern a mighty land?’ 

“*T have such a little land to govern.’ 

“*But you should make it great.’ 

“Stay with me—and I will be a real 
king.’ 

“*Alas! I cannot. I have promised to 
make another man a king.’ 

“*But this will I do,’ said the woman 
after a silence. ‘I will meet you once a 
year in the meadow and ask you that 
question: Are you a real king? and once 
a year I will write you a letter to help 
you to be a real king.’ 

“Now when the woman had gone, 
the King fell sad on account of those 
eyes, and spent his time idly with mip- 
strels and such folk, and became from 
year to year less and less a king. But 
each year as the day came round, the 
King went up to the meadow at early 
dawn, and there was the woman await- 
ing him—as each year there came a 
plumed and perfumed messenger bring- 
ing a letter to the King. 

“This was the first letter: ‘J love you.’ 

“And the King said: “This will make 
me great.’ 

“This was the second letter: ‘J love 
you.’ 

“And the King said: ‘I will be great.’ 

“This was the third letter: ‘J love 
you.” 

“And the King said: ‘I can be great.’ 

“This was the fourth letter: ‘J love 
you. 

“And the King said: ‘I must be great.’ 

“But on the fifth year there came 
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this letter: ‘I must love you no more. I 
can only love a king.’ 

“When the King read the fifth letter 
he went more wildly with his minstrels 
and flatterers than ever, living weakly 
in pleasures that gave him no joy, and 
in the wine and the harp-playing he 
strove to forget; but always the wom- 
an’s voice went on asking in his soul: 
‘Are you a real king?’ 

“All day long he heard his flatterers 
call him ‘King,’ and ‘King,’ and ‘King,’ 
and sometimes when the wine was in 
him their words would seem true, and 
he would smile foolishly to himself and 
say: ‘I am a King!—what is one woman 
out of all the world? 


“And the harps would answer: ‘Thou 
art a king!’ and the bugles and the ban- 
ners would answer: ‘Thou art a king!’ 
But sometimes the King would snatch 
himself away from them all in bitter 
sadness, crying aloud in his soul: ‘I am 
not a king.’” 

Wasteneys had come to the end of 
his manuscript, and there was a long 
silence. Adeline just placed her hand 
gently on his for applause; and pres- 
ently in her soft pure voice she said: 

“But, of course, he is a real king in 
the end. He must be a real king... 
mustn’t he?” she asked wistfully, as 
Wasteneys kept silence. 

“Oh, of course,” said Wasteneys. 





HOW THE FLAG WENT UP AT VIGAN.* 


On the evening of the 25th Lazo came 
in quite excited. Three American ves- 
sels had anchored down in the bay off 
the main mouth of the Abra River and 
were exchanging signals by means of 
rockets and lanterns. Their search- 
lights were sweeping the neighboring 
hills. I felt hopeful on hearing this 
news, but so many varying experiences 
had I had of late, that it failed to im- 
press me as it would have done some 
months before. I slept soundly that 
night, and did not even dream of the 
three vessels. 

Next morning I was awakened before 
dawn by a pounding at my door, fol- 
lowed by the signal, opened, and Acos- 
ta and Lazo’ entered hurriedly. 
“Quick,” cried the Governor, “you must 
run across to the hospital and hide 
there. The American vessels are mak- 


* Ten Months a Captive Among the Filipi- 
nos: Being a Narrative of Adventure and 
Observation During Imprisonment on the 
Island of Luzon, P.I. By Albert Sonnichsen. 
Copyright, 1901. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price $2. 


ing preparations to disembark troops, 
and Alejandrino has gone down to the 
beach for a reconnaissance. It is like- 
ly they will return to the town, loot the 
presidency and discover you before re- 
treating. Quick, before they return, 
run across and conceal yourself in the 
hospital. The doctor there will know 
what to do.” 

Downstairs I went into the street 
and across the plaza to the hospital. I 
was just in time, for, as I entered the 
gates I heard a bugle at the other end 
of the plaza. Alejandrino had proved 
himself my friend, but there are times 
when one does not even wish to meet 
his friends. 

Dr. Martinez evidently expected me, 
for he at once wound a bandage about 
my head and part of my face,’ where- 
upon he conducted me into the old 
ward. In case the insurgents entered 
I was to lie down on a cot among the 
sick. 

As I entered, imagine my surprise at 
being suddenly embraced by Perez. He 
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had escaped on the march to the river, 
preparatory to embarking on the rafts, 
and had now returned to hide in the 
hospital. Manuel was also there, but 
he had purposely been left behind to 
assist Dr. Martinez. Many of the 
Spanish officers also remained; being 
friends of Chrisolojo, he had reported 
them as unfit to travel. 

Peeping from the  balcony’s shell 
blinds, we saw the soldiers entering 
the barracks. They had returned from 
the beach. 

For an hour or so we sat conversing, 
when suddenly a loud report startled 
us all. Again it came, and then: boom 
-—boom—boom, as I had once before 
heard it in Malolos, but a few miles 
farther off. Rushing to the balcony, 
we saw the soldiers flying helter-skel- 
ter up the street. An officer on horse- 
back, Alejandrino, undoubtedly, was 
shouting orders to them, and, as they 
disappeared from view down an adja- 
cent street leading toward the beach, 
they had formed into some sort of mili- 
tary order. Twenty-five of them—what 
did they expect to do? 

The firing seemed to be some miles dis- 
tant, but continued. Suddenly therecame 
a report that shook the building, and a 
shell hissed over the town, exploding 
in the jungle between Bantay and Vi- 
gan. 

The scene that followed beggars de- 
scription, to use a familiar phrase. Dy- 
ing men arose from their cots, and fell 
into each other’s arms, weeping and 
sobbing. Spanish officers seemed like 
maniacs, and an outsider would have 
thought himself witnessing a scene in 
a mad-house. 

In the midst of the excitement, just 
as a second explosion seemed to rend 
the universe to pieces, and again a ter- 
rific whirling and screeching overhead 
brought a shriek from a hundred voices 
and al- 
down- 


outside, Lazo appeared 
forcibly dragged 


into the _ street 


me 
and 


most 
across 
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stairs 
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to the presidency. Here in a 
group stood all the civil officials, both 
provincial and municipal, the local 
president, the governor, the chief jus- 
tice, the tax collector and the chief-of- 
police. As I arrived a third shell was 
fired over the town, causing the gover- 
nor and all his councilmen apparently 
to leap several feet into the air. The 
only one who appeared at all composed 
was a very dark but intelligent-looking 
young man, who held in his hands a 
Spanish-English grammar, from which 
he was repeating the words, “How do 
gentlemen?” “Ah,” he ex- 
appeared, “do I 
This gentle- 


you do, 
claimed, as I 
nounce this correctly?” 
man then introduced himself as Seior 
Ignacio Villamor, Representative of the 
Province of Llocos Sur. He was a 
brother to Colonel Blas Villamor, con- 
sequently an uncle to my friend Ber- 
nardo. 


pro- 


“Madre de Dios! what shall I do?” 
exclaimed Acosta to me. “Consider 
yourself in charge here.” I advised 


him to provide some white flags on 
long poles, and call out the municipal 
brass band, all of which he immediate- 
ly gave orders to have done. Mean- 
while I walked into the middle of the 
plaza and commenced searching for 
the cane which I had dropped upon be- 
ing halted by the sentry at the palace 
gates. Villamor joined me, and when 
I informed him of the object of my 
search, he likewise began kicking the 
bushes about. “Here it is,” he ex- 
claimed, holding that precious piece of 
bamboo up in his hand and passing it 
to me. 

Just then the earth again seemed to 
split under us, and the limb of a large 
tree growing within two hundred yards 
of us was cut neatly off, the shell bury- 
ing itself six feet in the ground with- 


out exploding, fortunately. Here it 
was afterwards dug out. 
Hundreds of the inhabitants, men, 


women and children, now flocked into 
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the plaza, the report that an American 
was there having spread. Where I 
was, they thought they would be safe, 
for I could certainly not be injured by 
the shells of my own countrymen. 

A discussion was now entered into 
as to which would be the proper thing: 
to await the Americans in town or go 
down and meet them. I advocated 
the latter course, otherwise the firing 
might continue all day, for, elated as 
I felt at prospective liberty, I admit I 
should have felt equally delighted had 
my countrymen ceased throwing those 
big shells over our heads. I had no 
doubt they enjoyed the spectacle at the 
other end of the are the flying shells 
described, but at our end the sensa- 
tion was not pleasant, to say the least, 
especially as I had not the same faith 
in my own immunity from danger as 
some of the simple natives had. 

As we learned later in the day, three 
persons were killed. One shell burst 
on the river bank, a piece of it mortally 
wounding a woman and a child. Two 
miles distant another shell exploded in 
the open rice-fields, killing a poor 
“taui.” But the strangest part of it all 
is the fact that this woman and man, 
killed at different points, two miles 
apart, were brother and sister! All Vi- 
gan will tell you this. 

A quilez now appeared, and Sefior 
Villamor, Sefior Singson ( a representa- 
tive local merchant) and myself seated 
ourselves inside this vehicle. A white 
flag fluttered on top, and, the driver 
whipping up his horses, we took the 
road toward the beach at a brisk pace. 

By this time the bombardment had 
ceased, and we met men breathlessly 
running who informed us that the 
Americans had landed and were ad- 
vancing upon the town. 

Between Vigan and the sea-shore the 
road passes over two low hills. As we 
reached the summit of the first of 
these, Villamor ordered the driver to 
stop, and watched the top of the other 
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eminence, two miles away. Nothing but 
the blue sky was visible, however. We 
waited and watched anxiously, when, 
finally, a small, black speck made its 
appearance, then another and another, 
until quite a column of these tiny fig- 
ures were observed descending from 
the brow of the hill. The black mass 
became bluish, the figures more dis- 
tinct. In front fluttered something, 
borne by one of the foremost of the 
advancing figures, the colors of which, 
as they became visible to my straining 
eyes, sent a thrill through my whole 
being. Never before had those red and 
white stripes impressed me with a sim- 
ilar sensation. 

Our quilez now tore down the hill at 
a break-neck speed, until we brought 
to under a tree not two hundred yards 
from the advancing column. I could 
now distinguish them as sailors and 
marines. On foot we walked forward 
to meet them. I feared my compos- 
ure would leave me and that I would 
presently make myself ridiculous. The 
foremost marine reached out his hand 
to me as I ran up, and my first impulse, 
had I given way to it, would have been 
to throw my arms about his neck and 
weep on his bosom, but, with a mighty 
effort I contained myself, and nearly 
shook his hand off. An elderly officer, 
who appeared to be in command, called 
a halt, and to him I addressed myself. 
What I said I have but a faint recollec- 
tion of, but the officer smiled gocd-na- 
turedly and shook hauds with me sev- 
eral times. 

At length they seemed to understand 
me, and, taking a cutlass from the 
nearest marine, I split open the cane 
and delivered Gilmore’s letter. This 
caused some excitement, for Gilmore's 
misfortune had evidently made him a 
famous man. I answered questions in- 
numerable on the spot, and asked as 
many more, shaking hands with every- 
body. 

These were men of the good ship Ore- 
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gon; the efticer in command was Lieu- 
tenant Commander McCracken. To 
him I now introduced Villamor and 
Singson, and the former, as representa- 
tive of the people, surrendered the 
town formally. The American officer 
treated them with the utmost courtesy. 

At length, my two native friends and 
I re-entered the quilez, and, leading the 
way, returned to Vigan, the inhabitants 
of which, now headed by the band, 
flocked out to meet us. When we 
reached the plaza, the marines, some 
two hundred, were lined up before the 
palace. The Governor came out, and I 
introduced him to Commander Mc- 
Cracken, upon whom he expended just 
one-half of his entire English vocabu- 
lary, “Welcome!” which so impressed 
the American officer with his knowl- 
edge of our language that he at once 
expressed himself as deeply pleased 
to meet the Honorable Governor. 


Acosta understood not a word, so in 
despair he let fly the other half of his 
vocabulary, “Good-by!” 

All was silent, a hush had fallen over 
that mighty throng in the plaza. Glane- 
ing at the palace, I comprehended what 
was to follow. A moment later I was 
rushing wildly up the stairs to the floor 
above. From the balcony the Stars 
and Stripes were gliding slowly out and 
upward toward the flagstaff where a 
day before the Insurgent banner had 
fluttered, while down below in the 
plaza the notes of the American bugles 
arose. 

I arrived just in the nick of time. The 
flag was half way up, and the next mo- 
ment I had a hold on the halyard as 
it dropped from the hands of the sailor 
who stood on the railing. 

Thus I assisted in raising the Ameri- 
ean colors over Vigan. 


BIG BRIERLY.« 


“The magistrate was very patient. 
One of the assessors was a sailing-ship 
skipper with a reddish beard, and of a 
pious disposition. Brierly was the 
other. Big Brierly. Some of you must 
have heard of Big Brierly—the captain 
of the crack ship of the Blue Star line. 
That’s the man. 

“He seemed consumedly bored by the 
honor thrust upon him. He had never 
in his life made a mistake, never had 
an accident, never a mishap, never a 
check in his steady rise, and he seemed 
to be one of those lucky fellows who 
know nothing of indecision, much less 
of self-mistrust. At thirty-two he had 
one of the best commands going in the 


*Lord Jim. By Joseph Conrad. Copy- 
right, 1901. Doubleday, Page & Co. Price 
$1.50. 


Eastern trade—and, what’s more, he 
thought a lot of what he had. There 
was nothing like it in the world, and 
I suppose if you had asked him point- 
blank he would have confessed that in 
his opinion there was not such another 
commander. The choice had fallen 
upon the right man. The rest of man- 
kind that did not command the sixteen- 
knot steel steamer Ossa were rather 
poor creatures. He had saved lives at 
sea, had rescued ships in distress, had 
a gold chronometer presented to him 
by the underwriters, and a pair of bi- 
noculars with a suitable inscription 
from some foreign Government in com- 
memoration of these services. He was 
acutely aware of his merits and of his 
rewards. I liked him well enough, 
though some I know—meek, friendly 
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men at that—couldn’t stand him at any 
price. I haven’t the slightest doubt he 
considered himself vastly my superior 
—indeed, had you been Emperor of 
East and West you could not have ig- 
nored your inferiority in his presence— 
but I couldn’t get up any real senti- 
ment of offence. He did not despise 
me for anything I could help, for any- 
thing I was—don’t you know? I was 
a negligible quantity simply because I 
was not the fortunate man of the earth, 
not Montague Brierly, in command of 
the Ossa, not the owner of an inscribed 
gold chronometer and of silver-mount- 
ed binoculars testifying to the excel- 
lence of my seamanship and to my in- 
domitable pluck; not possessed of an 
acute sense of my merits, besides the 
love and worship of a black retriever, 
the most wonderful of its kind—for 
never was such a man loved thus by 
such a dog. No doubt, to have all this 
forced upon you was exasperating 
enough, but when I reflected that I 
was associated in these fatal disadvan- 
tages with twelve hundred millions of 
other more or less human beings, I 
found I could bear my share of his 
good-natured and contemptuous pity 
for the sake of something indefinite 
and attractive in the man. I have 
never defined to myself this attraction, 
but there were moments when I en- 
vied him. The sting of life could do 
no more to his complacent soul than 
the scratch of a pin to the smooth face 
of a rock. This was enviable. As I 
looked at him, flanking on one side the 
unassuming, pale-faced magistrate who 
presided at the inquiry, his self-satis- 
faction presented to me and to the 
world a surface as hard as granite. 
He committed suicide very soon after. 

“No wonder Jim’s case bored him, 
and while I thought with something 
akin to fear of the immensity of his 
contempt for the young man under ex- 
amination, he was probably holding 
silent inquiry into his own case. The 


verdict must have been of unmitigated 
guilt, and he took the secret of the evi- 
dence with him in that leap into the 
sea. If I understand anything of men, 
the matter was no doubt of the gravest 
import—one of those trifles that awak- 
en ideas, start into life some thought 
with which a man unused to such a 
companionship finds it impossible to 
live. I am in a position to know that it 
wasn’t money, and it wasn’t drink, and 
it wasn’t woman. He jumped over- 
board at sea barely a week after the 
end of the inquiry, and less than three 
days after leaving port on his outward 
passage; as though on that exact spot 
in the midst of waters he had suddenly 
perceived the gates of the other world 
flung open wide for his reception. 
“Yet it was not a sudden impulse. His 
gray-headed mate, a first-rate sailor 
and a nice chap with strangers, but in 
his relations with his commander the 
surliest chief officer I have ever seen, 
would tell the story with tears in his 
eyes. It appears that when he came 
on deck in the morning Brierly had 
been writing in the chart-room. ‘It 
was ten minutes to four,’ he said, ‘and 
the middle watch was not relieved yet 
of course. He heard my voice on the 
bridge speaking to the second mate, 
and called me in. I was loath to go, and 
that’s the truth, Captain Marlow—I 
couldn’t stand poor Captain Brierly, | 
tell you with shame; we never know 
what a man is made of. He had been 
promoted over too many heads, not 
counting my own, and he had a damna- 
ble trick of making you feel small, 
nothing but by the way he said “Good 
morning.” I never addressed him, sir, 
but on matters of duty, and then it was 
as much as I could do to keep a civil 
tongue in my head.’ (He flattered him- 
self there. I often wondered how 
Brierly could put up with his manners 
for more than half a voyage.) ‘I’ve a 
wife and children,’ he went on, ‘and I 
had been ten years in the company, al- 
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Ways expecting the next command— 
more fool I. Says he, just like this: 
“Come in here, Mr. Jones,” in that 
swagger voice of his—Come in here, 
Mr. Jones.” In I went. “We'll lay 
down her position,” says he, stooping 
over the chart, a pair of dividers in 
hand. By the standing orders the offi- 
cer going off duty would have done 
that at the end of his watch. How- 
ever, I said nothing, and looked on 
while he marked off the ship's position 
with a tiny cross and wrote the date 
and the time. I can see him this mo- 
ment writing his neat figures: seven- 
teen, eight, four A.M. The year would 
be written in red ink at the top of the 
chart. He never used his charts more 
than a year, Captain Brierly didn’t. 
I’ve the chart now. When he had done 
he stands looking down at the mark he 
had made and smiling to himself, then 
looks up at me. “Thirty-two miles 
more as she goes,” says he, “and then 
we shall be clear, and you may alter 
the course twenty degrees to the south- 
ward.” 

“*We were passing to the north of 
the Hector Bank that voyage. I said, 
“All right, sir,” wondering what he 
was fussing about, since I had to call 
him before altering the course anyhow. 
Just then eight bells were struck; we 
came out on the bridge, and the second 
mate before going off mentions in the 
usual way—“Seventy-one on the log.” 
Captain Brierly looks at the compass 
and then all round. It was dark and 
clear, and all the stars were out as 
plain as on a frosty night in high lati- 
tudes. Suddenly he says with a sort of 
little sigh: “I am going aft, and shall 
set the log at zerofor you myself, so that 
there can be no mistake. Thirty-two 
miles more on this course and then you 
are safe. Let’s see—the correction on 
the log is six per cent. additive; say, 
then, thirty by the dial to run, and 
you may come thirty degrees to star- 
board at once. No use losing any dis- 


tance—is there?” I had never heard 
him talk so much at a stretch, and to 
no purpose as it seemed to me. I said 
nothing. He went down the ladder, 
and the dog that was always at his 
heels whenever he moved, night or day, 
followed, sliding nose first, after him. 
I heard his boot-heels tap, tap on the 
after-deck, then he stopped and spoke 
to the dog—“Go back, Rover. On the 
bridge, boy! Go on—get.” Then he 
calls out to me from the dark, “Shut 
that dog up in the chart-room, Mr. 
Jones, will you?” 

“*This was the last time I heard his 
voice, Captain Marlow. These were 
the last words he spoke in the hearing 
of any living human being, sir.’ At 
this point the old chap’s voice got quite 
unsteady. ‘He was afraid the poor 
brute would jump after him, don’t you 
see?’ he pursued with a quaver. ‘Yes, 
Captain Marlow. He set the log for 
me; he—would you believe it?—he put 
a drop of oil in it too. There was the 
oil feeder where he left it near by. The 
boatswain’s mate got the hose along 
aft to wash down at half-past five; by 
and by he knocks off and runs up on 
the bridge—Will you please come aft, 
Mr. Jones,” he says. ‘“There’s a funny 
thing. I don’t like to touch it.” It 
was Captain Brierly’s gold chronome- 
ter watch carefully hung under the 
rail by its chain. 

“*As soon as my eyes fell on it some- 
thing struck me, and I knew, sir. My 
legs got soft under me. It was as if I 
had seen him go over; and I could tell 
how far behind he was left too. The 
taffrail log marked eighteen miles and 
three-quarters, and four iron belaying 
pins were missing round the mainmast. 
Put them in his pockets to help him 
down, I suppose; but, Lord! what's 
feur iron pins to a powerful man like 
Captain Brierly. Maybe his confidence 
in himself was just shook a bit at the 
last. That’s the only sign of fluster he 
gave in his whole life, I should think; 
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but I am ready to answer for him, that 
once over he did not try to swim a 
stroke, the same as he would have had 
pluck enough to keep up all day long 
on the bare chance had he fallen over- 
board accidentally. Yes, sir. He was 
second to none—if he said so himself, 
as I heard him once. He had written 
two letters in the middle watch, one to 
the Company and the other to me. He 
gave me a lot of instructions as to the 
passage—I had been in the trade before 
he was out of his time—and no end of 
hints as to my conduct with our people 
in Shanghai, so that I should keep the 
command of the Ossa. He wrote like a 
father would to a favorite son, Captain 
Marlow, and I was five and twenty 
years his senior, and had_ tasted salt 
water before he was fairly breeched. 
In his letter to the owners—it was left 
open for me to see—he said that he had 
always done his duty by them—up to 
that moment—and even now he was 
not betraying their confidence, since he 
was leaving the ship to as competent 
a seaman as could be found—meaning 
me, sir, meaning me! He told them 
that if the last act of his life didn’t 
take away all his credit with them, 
they would give weight to my faithful 
service and to his warm recommenda- 
tion, whenabout tofill thevacancy made 
by his death. And much more like this, 


sir. I couldn’t believe my eyes. It 
made me feel queer all over,’ went on 
the old chap in great perturbation, and 
squashing something in the corner of 
his eye with the end of his thumb as 
broad as a spatula. ‘You would think, 
sir, he had jumped overboard only to 
give an unlucky man a last show to get 


> 


on. 


“Why did he commit the rash act, 
Captain Marlow—can you think? asked 
Jones, pressing his palms _ together. 
‘Why? It beats me. Why”? He slapped 
his low and wrinkled forehead. ‘If he 
had been poor and old and in debt—and 
never a show—or else mad. But he 
wasn’t of the kind that goes mad, not 
he. Youtrust me. What a mate don’t 
know about his skipper isn’t wortun 
knowing. Young, healthy, well off, no 
cares. . . . I sit here sometimes think- 
ing, thinking, till my head fairly begins 
to buzz. There was some reason.’ 

“*You may depend upon it, Captain 
Jones,’ said I, ‘it wasn’t anything that 
could have disturbed much either of us 
two,’ I said; and then, as if a light had 
been flashed into the muddle of his 
brain, poor old Jones found a last word 
of amazing profundity. He blew his 
nose, nodding at me dolefully: ‘Ay, ay! 
neither you nor I, sir, had ever thought 
so much of ourselves.’ 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Another historical novel of colonial 
days is promised, this time from the 
pen of Mrs. Jessie Van Zile Belden, 
and from the press of L. C. Page & Co. 
The scene of the story is New Amster- 
dam, and the characters the Frisians 
of that colony. The hero is one of the 
errant adventurers from the Lowlands. 


The story is reported to be engaging in 
style and exciting in incident. 


A supplement to the “Dictionary of 
National Biography” is to be published 
in three volumes, bringing the record 
down to the close of the Victorian 
reign. It is announced that the life of 
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the Queen will be written for the Dic- 
tionary by Mr. Sidney Lee. 


The successor of Prof. Courthope in 
the Chair of Poetry at Oxford is Mr. 
A. C. Bradley, who has been professor 
of Modern Literature at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. The place is attractive by 
reason of the distinction pertaining to 
it rather than for its emolument, which 
amounts to only $850 a year. 


Apropos of a new volume called 
“How to Write a Novel: a Practical 
Guide to the Art of Fiction” the Acad- 
emy remarks:— 

With the knowledge that we have 
received twenty-five new novels since 
last Saturday, and, faint but pursuing, 
have examined them all, we suggest 
that a series called the “How Not To” 
would be of some value. 


The next volume of the Blackwood’s 
series on “Modern English Writers” is 
to be devoted to Thackeray and is writ- 
ten by Mr. Charles Whibley. Another 
Thackeray volume which will be 
awaited with mixed emotions is that 
of “Stray Papers: Being Stories, Re- 
views, Verses and Sketches,” edited by 
Mr. Lewis Melville, who is distin- 
guished for energy rather than discrim- 
inating judgment. 


Mr. Benjamin W. Wells’s compact 
sketch of ““Modern German Literature” 
appears in a second and enlarged edi- 
tion from the press of Little, Brown & 
Co. Mr. Wells has availed himself of 
this opportunity to treat on somewhat 
broader lines the litterateurs of the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century, sub- 
stituting two new chapters for the sin- 
gle chapter which in the earlier edition 
was given to the period after 1850. 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett’s 
“The Life of Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria,” which was first published six 
years ago, has been re-issued by Little, 


Brown & Co. in a new edition, for 
which Mrs. Bradley Gilman has fur- 
nished an introduction. This introduc- 
tion touches briefly upon the chief 
events in the Queen’s reign since 1894, 
and a chronological table of the history 
of her reign down to its close is added. 
The volume is also illustrated with 
new portraits. 


The growing disposition to use the 
possibilities disclosed by science as aids 
to faith is illustrated in Herbert D. 
Ward’s imaginative sketch called *““The 
Light of the World. It is the story of 
a lens-maker and astronomer—aptly 
named Thomas Constant — whose 
doubts are removed on his entrance 
into the spiritual world, by his being 
permitted to will himself to a sufficient 
distance from this planet to meet the 
rays of light still travelling into space 
from the Jerusalem of the first Pas- 
sion Week. The book will be sugges- 
tive and stimulating to many. Mr. 
Ward has done no better work. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“Under Tops’ls and Tents” seems 
rather an incongruous title, but it 
describes tersely the varied experi- 
ences of Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
who was trained at the Naval Acade- 
my, saw service as captain and chap- 
lain with the United States volunteers 
in 1898, and in the interval worked 
upon railroads and taught and preached 
as a missionary on the great plains. 
About one-half of the present volume 
is devoted to a lively narrative of his 
life at Annapolis and upon practice 
cruises; the other half is divided be- 
tween an account of his experiences in 
camp with the volunteers and a group 
of short stories of army and navy life. 
It can be imagined that there is no lack 
of incident, and no one who knows Mr. 
Brady’s earlier books will doubt that 
this is racy, spirited and entertaining. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








Alfred the Great: A Sketch and Seven 
Studies. By Warwick H. Draper, M. 
A. Elliot Stock. 


Autobiography of a Journalist, The 
By William James Stillman. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Two vols. Price 
$6. 

Ballantyne. By Helen Campbell. Little, 
Brown & Co. Price $1.50. 


Casting of Nets. By Richard Bagot. 
Edward Arnold. 


Clayton Hallowell. By Francis W. 
Van Prazg. R. F. Fenno & Co. Price 
$1.50. 


Corneille. By Leon H. Vincent. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1. 


Daughter of the Fields, A. By Katha- 
rine Tynan. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price $1.50. 


Dog-Watches at Sea. By Stanton H. 
King. Houghtor, Mifflin & Co. Il- 
lustrated. Price $1.50. 


Filipinos. Ten ‘Months A _ Captive 
Among. By Albert Sonnichsen. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $2. 


French Academy, The. By Leon H. 
Vincent. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1. 


German Literature, Modern. By Ben- 
jamin W. Wells, Ph. D. Little, 
Brown & Co. Price 1.50. 

Gilbert, Mrs., The Stage Reminiscences 
of. Edited by Charlotte M. Martin. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. [llustrated. 
Price $1.50. 

Her Mountain Lover. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. The Century Co. Price $1.50. 

Love-Letters of the King, The: or The 
Life Romantic. By Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. Little, Brown & Co. Price 
$1.50. 

Master-Knot of Human Fate, The. By 
Ellis Meredith. Little, Brown & Co. 
Price $1.25. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





Myths of Greece Explained and Dated. 
By George St. Clair. Williams & 
Norgate. 

No Room To Live. By George Haw. 
With an Introduction by Sir Walter 
Besant. Wells Gardner, Darton & 
Co. 

Old Bowen's Legacy. By Edwin Asa 
Dix. The Century Co. Price $1.50. 

Pages from the Journal of a Queens- 
land Squatter. By Oscar de Satgé. 
Hurst & Blackett. 

Pennsylvania, Colonial, The German 
and Swiss Settlements of: A Study of 
the So-called Pennsylvania Dutch. 
By Osear Kuhn. Henry Holt & Co. 

Prince of Illusion, The. By John Luther 
Long. The Century Co. Price $1.50. 

Queen Victoria, The Life of. By Milli- 
cent Garrett Fawcett. New Edition. 
Little, Brown & Co. Price $1. 

Sir Christopher. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. Little. Brown & Co. Price 
$1.50. 

Soldier of Virginia, A: A Tale of 
Colonel Washington and Braddock’s 
Defeat. By Burton Egbert Steven- 
son. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 
$1.50. 

Spiritual Knowing: or Bible Sunshine. 
By Theodore F. Seward. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. Price $1. 

Springtime and Harvest: A Romance. 
By Upton B. Sinclair, Jr. The Sin- 
clair Press. Price $1.50. 

Story of Eva, The. By Will Payne. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 

Through Siberia. By J. Stadling. Ar- 
chibald Constable & Co. 

Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. Price $1.50. 

Under Tops'ls and Tents. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price $1.50. 

Wizard’s Knot, The. By William 
Barry. The Century Co. Price $1.50. 








